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THE WEEK. 


PRACTICALLY no progress has been made at the 
Morocco Conference since we wrote last week. This 
can be largely explained by the delay consequent on 
the change of Government in France. The bank 
question is still in the hands of a drafting committee, 
whose deliberations are secret. The police question 
is narrowing itself toa rivalry between the Austrian 
scheme (doubtless drafted by Germany) and the French 
scheme. There is probably no immediate ground for 
the pessimism which has revived in the German 
inspired Press during the past few days; but it is well 
to remember that large issues are still unsettled. Inthe 
bank question the proportion in which the capital is to 
be allotted to the different Powers is the hardest point, 
and it remains undetermined. The difference between 
the Austrian and French police schemes may involve 
all the difference between international administration 
and a Franco-Spanish mandate. 

Tue fall of the Rouvier Cabinet, our Rome corre- 
spondent writes, was received with great satisfaction 
at the Vatican, in the hope that it would be the 
starting-point of a reaction in the policy that for several 
years the Ministries of the Republic have followed in 
their relations with the Catholic Church, and that it 
would in particular put an end to the way in which the 
Law of Separation is applied. However, these hopes 
were frustrated, as, if the policy which the men now 
called to power have followed in the pastis taken as an 
indication of what their attitude in the Government 
will be, it is considered sure that they will bring to their 
relations with everything connected with the Church a 
greater animosity than that shown at the time of the 
Combes Administration. The Pope, although very 
much afflicted at this situation, shows great firmness. 
Meanwhile the rupture of the Concordat will be taken 
advantage of to reorganise the condition of the clergy 
in the Republic, and to suppress the abuses which had 
to be tolerated when the Vatican was obliged to act 
in accord with the Government of Paris as prescribed 
by the rules of the Concordat. Much will be done, 
according to authoritative reports here, in the way of 
the restoration of discipline. It is even asserted that 
some French bishops will be asked to resign, which 
could not be done before when a measure of this kind 
rendered the agreement of the French Government in- 
dispensable. In this way Pius X. hopes to be able to 
have in France a model clergy, ready to follow his 
policy at any cost to themselves. 








Eucen RicuTer, who died last Saturday at the age 
of sixty-eight, illustrated and helped to explain in 
his career and talents the fate of German Radicalism. 
He was a thoroughly sincere and consistent politician, 
but he had none of the qualities that attract men or 
make causes prepossessing. He entered the Reichstag 
in 1871, and devoted himself from the first to finance. 
He was an indefatigable economist and an un- 
qualified Individualist of the old school. He offered 
a brave resistance to Bismarck whether he was 
increasing the army, launching out on colonial expan- 
sion, or fighting the Catholics and the Socialists by 
measures that he thought illiberal and cruel. But 
his conception of liberty made him just as determined 
an enemy to factory legislation and Old Age 
Pensions. His party broke up into sections. 


Some became National Liberals, as mischievous and 
reactionary a party as there is in Europe; others re- 
mained consistent Radicals ; others, again, joined the 
Social Democrats—the only party that can oppose a 
genuine and constructive theory of life to the sinister 
spirit in which the country is governed. 


Tue Pretoria correspondent of the Datly News 
sends some interesting statistics of the population of 
the Transvaal : 


Total white population, Transvaal wt s+ 299,327 
Pe - Rand ... eve «ss 122,000 
s Rest of Transvaal ... 177,000 
Total registered voters... boo ion .» ~~: 90,848 
* - Rand ... - es = 47,412 
is 4 Outside Districts ... 43,436 
Sq. miles. 
Transvaal area ove vee i “on «es «111,196 
Rand District area ... : wi 1,653 


The Daily News remarks that this explains the enthu- 
siasm of the Rand party for the choice of voters rather 
than population as the basis of representation. 
The Daily News goes on to remark that this principle 
would be just in this country or in any normal commu- 
nity, but that it is unjust in the Transvaal. We 
would be inclined rather to say that it would be unjust 
in any country whose franchise was not universal 
adult suffrage, and that it is particularly and palpably 
unjust in a country where population is distributed as it 
isin the Transvaal. If aconstituency has an unusually 
large number of non-voters it means that it has an 
unusually large number of poor men or of women, in 
other words, of those classes to whose interests it is 
particularly important that the State should do justice. 
We would like to call attention to the important con- 
tribution made in the Contemporary Review by Mr. 
Wybergh, who was formerly one of the leaders of 
the South African League: ‘‘Since the foregoing 
article was written the news from England indi- 
cates that the question of basing representation on the 
number of voters or on population may become a pro- 
minent one. I would therefore add to what I have 
written that in my opinion the proportion of women and 
children in any district must, in a new and unsettled 
country, be considered as one of the principal criteria 
of stability. Accordingly, population would be the best 
basis, and not voters, and the best solution of all 
would be women suffrage.” We quite agree with Mr. 
Wybergh’s opinion. oe 

Tue social history of France has been always 
marked by the most terrible disasters. Misfortunes, 
which visit all mankind, seem to fall on the French 
people in the severest extremes. Accidents which 
spread unhappiness among the people seem to occur 
in France on a scale which dismays the world into 
genuine sympathy. The Americans, whose calamities 
are often on the wholesale, stupendous scale of their 
triumphs and prosperity,are the only othernation among 
whom misfortunes reach that degree of magnitude 
which staggers humanity. There was the fire at the 
Charity Bazaar, there was the destruction of Mar- 
tinique, now there is the disaster in the coalfields of 
Northern France. The number of the victims has 
exceeded the number in any other disaster of the kind. 
There are still men who may possibly be alive buried 
near shaft No. 3. There may be pockets of pure air 
with live men in them; but there is no possi- 
bility of rescue; no energy can break through 
the earth and woodwork and metal under several days. 
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No wonder, amid the scenes of horror and sorrow, an 
emotion of revolt has sprung up among the workers 
and a strike is talked of. It does not matter whether 
or how much the authorities are to blame. At moments 
such as this all who have the sights before them cannot 
help asking themselves, “‘ See what we risk compared 
with the rich, and what do we gain ?” 

On Thursday Major Seely moved to reduce the 
Army by 10,000 men. In spite of an appeal by the 
Prime Minister he pressed his amendment to a division. 
The amendment was supported by 56 votes against 296. 
We are anxious and have been careful -to do full 
justice to Mr. Haldane’s difficulties, but his speech on 
Thursday was not nearly decided enough in his 
expressions about economy. He suggested that there 
was some danger of reaction. He ought to have thought 
of that when he made his strong speeches on the 
question of retrenchment last year. We do not 
suspect him of any serious intention of breaking in 
office the pledges of opposition, but it will require 
strong pressure to overbear the inevitable resistance 
to economy. We discuss elsewhere the reduction of 
the garrisons in South Africa and the danger of 
exaggerating the necessities of the Indian frontier. 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a very important speech in 
which he supported Major Seely, on Thursday, 
repeated his arguments for the abolition of the system 
of linked battalions, quoting the report of the Esher 
Committee. Mr. Haldane said he had an open mind 
on the subject. On the general question of reducing 
expenditure he said that policy must govern expenditure 
and he did not wish to have his hands tied. Mr. 
Balfour spoke at some length on the question of the 
Indian frontier. Mr. Arnold-Forster admitted that re- 
duction both of men and money was essential. Major 
Seely’s decision to go into the lobby was justified 
by the necessity of making it clear that the House of 
Commons is determined to have that reduction. 

ALL the questions in the present House of Commons 
revolve around finance. For example, there was an 
important debate on Old Age Pensions on Wednesday, 
in which Mr. Asquith made a strong declaration on 
the necessity of reducing our military expenditure. 
He stated that the Government was pledged to 
take steps, speedy and _ substantial steps, to 
reduce our shipbuilding programme and the perma- 
nent fighting force of the army. Mr. John Burns said 
that he believed that Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme 
was the best, the simplest, and the fairest, but it was the 
costliest. It might be better to accept a universal 
5s. scheme and rule out those who already 
receive Army and Navy and Civil Service pensions. 
The time had come for action. On another financial 
question we are disappointed that Mr. Asquith should 
have dismissed Mr. Galloway Weir’s suggestion for 
the special tax upon deer forests. Mr. Asquith argued 
that it is easier to tax the very rich by some other 
means, but this is to miss half the significance 
of the proposal which is directed not merely to help the 
revenue but to divert land from the frivolous uses of 
the millionaire to the serious necessities of the nation. 

WE congratulate the Home Secretary on the 
steps he has taken to liberalise the administration 
of the Aliens Act. He has given instructions 
that immigrants are to have the benefit of the 
doubt in all cases where a question is raised of 
their being bona fide political refugees. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone has been strongly attacked 
by Sir Evans Gordon, but Sir Edward Carson 
stated that Mr. Gladstone’s action was entirely loyal 
to the spirit of the measure. The truthis, of course, 
that Mr. Balfour expressly disclaimed, when the bill 
was under discussion, all intentions of putting it to 
Protectionist uses and any intention of compromising 


the right of asylum. But the way in which 
the Act is applied depends on the Immigration 
Boards, and these boards were manned by a Minister 
who was much more eager to see that the measure 
excluded men he wanted excluded than to see that 
it did not exclude the men the nation meant to admit. 
The only way to make the Act tolerable is to abolish 
the £5 test. As the TZyridune shows, the harsh 
administration of the Act has reacted on the wretched 
refugees’ chances of escape from Russia, for ships 
will not take men at the risk of their being 
turned back. The £5 test is no criterion of the 
desirableness of a particular refugee. It is merely an 
instrument of injustice against men for whom this 
country has never before renounced its pity. We 
can deport men when they have become paupers and 
criminals. To attempt more is to practise cruelty on the 
vaguest chance that one man among the fifty we fling 
back to their oppressors may turn out badly. 





WE are inclined to agree with Mr. Keir Hardie 
that it was hardly worth while to devote a day and a 
half to a Fiscal discussion. Most of the debate on 
Monday was occupied with speeches not upon the Fiscal 
question but upon the significance of the General 
Election. Two maiden speeches were made. One was 
by Mr. Philip Snowden, Labour member for Blackburn, 
who argued justly and effectively that Free Trade did 
not itself solve all our problems, and that the General 
Election had given the Government a mandate to under- 
take large social reforms. This, we may remark in pass- 
ing, is the only effective way of defending Free 
Trade. A clever and caustic speech was made by 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who described himself as an unre- 
pentant member of the Tariff Reform League, though 
we notice his name does not appear in the division 
list of Tuesday. Perhaps the chief features of Mon- 
day’s debate were the Prime Minister’s very telling 
rebuke to Mr. Balfour, who tried to practise on a 
new House of Commons sophistries which he employed 
in the old; and a speech by Sir Edward Clarke, who 
made a determined attack upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, denounced the general tariff, said taxes on 
corn and meat were odious, and that the country had 
finally decided against them. 

On Tuesday Mr. Stuart Wortley moved an 
amendment disputing the statement that the General 
Election was a verdict for Free Trade. The debate 
which followed was marked by a good deal of irrelev- 
ance. Perhaps the best contribution came from 
the Solicitor-General, who said that the leaflets 
on Chinese labour had given an inadequate picture of 
the facts. The picture, he said, ought to have been 
one of Chinamen laid across the block and suffering 
the lash, Chinamen laid there by the hand of an 
English Governor. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s amend- 
ment was defeated by 445 votes to 118. Mr. Wyndham 
then moved an amendment disclaiming any desire for 
artificial protection against legitimate competition, but 
declaring that with this reservation the House of 
Commons was prepared to consider any scheme 
framed to secure more equal terms of competition for 
British trade and closer commercial union with the 
colonies or for purposes of revenue. When Mr. Wynd- 
ham sat down Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
moved the closure as the only way of securing a verdict 
on the resolution. The resolution was carried by 474 
to 98, the fall of the Opposition vote being due tothe 
defection of several Unionist members, of whom eight 
voted with the Government and several abstained. 
The Labour members all supported the Government, 
though Mr. Keir Hardie was careful to explain that 
they did not admit that Free Trade was the issue on 
which they had won the election. We quite agree with 
Mr. Keir Hardie that Free Trade was only one of the 
issues on which the election was won. 
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WE are glad to note the strong remarks made by 
the Prime Minister, who was the guest of the Reform 
Club on Tuesday, on the subject of the reform of parlia- 
mentary procedure. There are two reasons why 
parliamentary methods must {be readjusted to modern 
needs. We want the House of Commons to be a 
successful instrument for effecting good legislation, 
and we want to give men of zeal and talent outside the 
Government some real share in that work. Both these 
points were strongly emphasised by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermanon Tuesday. Hesaid it was a mischievous and 
ludicrous paradox that we should haveall the energy and 
ardour which characterised the new House of Commons 
and yet be unable to use it. He alluded to proposed 
changes such as those for which Mr. Graham Wallas 
has pleaded in our columns. ‘I don’t know whether 
it may be that we can adopt in this country to a large 
extent the system which prevails with great advantage 
in other countries, whereby a great amount of detail 
work is done in Committees of the House, and the 
House itself is left free to settle great principles and deal 
with great questions of administration as they arise. 
I do not know whether that is possible. I hope the 
Committee will seize upon some way of achieving that 
purpose, with proper guarantees of course and safe- 
guards, so that nothing shall be lost of those cautious 
protections of the public interest which we consider 
necessary. I trust that they will propose to us certain 
changes of that kind.” One advantage of such a system, 
as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out, is that 
it makes the House of Commons more attactive to men 
of an energetic public spirit. 


THOUGH spring is setting in with its customary 
severity, the ardour of the followers of the Gaelic League 
was no wise damped last week. A huge procession of 
people marched through the streets of Dublin and 
were duly blessed by the Archbishop. The Gaelic 
League in the past year has come into conflict 
with the Post Office, who refused to distribute litera- 
ture addressed in a language which they declared, 
illogically, but with some justice, to be dead. And a 
member of the League got in some trouble, and finally 
into gaol, for applying for a dog licence in his Gaelic 
name. The Leagueand their friends are justly congra- 
tulating themselves on these difficulties, as evidences of 
their own vitality. There isno doubt that a great deal 
of genuine sentiment—and what is more alive than 
genuine sentiment ?—finds expression in this movement 
for the encouragement of the Erse language. When a 
country is deprived of expression in its Govern- 
ment, it is natural that it should seek other channels 
for making itself felt. Pending a settlement of the 
Irish difficulty, it seems one of the best lines of action 
the Government can pursue to encourage a genuine 
national impulse. It seems, from a letter published in 
the 7imes of February 19, that the Irish Government 
intend to restore the grant for teaching Irish in the 
national schools of Ireland. This language is not a 
mere archeological study. It is not as absurd to teach 
it as it would be to teach Greek and Sanscrit. It 
is as just and right to teach Erse in Irish schools as it 
is to teach the children of Basque peasants Basque ; 
both are languages round which their sentiments 
cling and into which their emotions most naturally 
crystallise. 





Tue prospectus of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, Limited, has been signed by its president, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, and the five directors. They wish 
to purchase 240 acres of land close to the new 
extension of Hampstead Heath, upon which they 
propose to lay out a suburb which will ‘‘pro- 
vide houses with gardens for persons of all 
classes, furnish an object lesson for municipalities 
and other large owners of land,” and incidentally 


preserve the beauty of the heath from being marred 
by the modern builder’s cocky fantasias in brick. 
Look at our suburbs at present! On the one hand 
there are those wealthy districts of heavy rich houses, 
over which broods an atmosphere of unimaginative 
dullness and respectability (relieved here and there, 
it is true, by suggestions of more or less 
roseate domesticity), but stifling to freedom of 
sympathy and thought ; regions where there is plenty 
of comfort, but no joy. On the other, there are 
those districts of miserable, damp houses which we 
pass in the train in whatever direction we travel ; and, 
lastly, those tracts of uncomfortable building land and 
rows of drearily fresh little villas, looking as though 
you could put your foot through them. In all of these 
outlying areas the inhabitants seem to be living among 
circumstances which necessarily cramp their sym- 
pathies and narrow their outlook upon the world. 
This scheme at Hampstead is an attempt to realise 
conditions of residence which will militate against the 
spirit of narrowness which naturally exists where con- 
ditions of living make it the first object of members of 
different classes to avoid each other. 


At last the Rokeby ‘‘ Venus” is safely housed in 
the National Gallery. The National Arts Collection 
Fund held a kind of triumphant reception on Tuesday 
night at the New Gallery, when the ‘‘ Venus” was 
displayed to an admiring and distinguished crowd of 
guests. The National Arts Collection Fund had well 
earned their triumph, and the thanks of the nation 
are due to them. Meanwhile Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
writing to the Zimes, asks the Committee of the 
Fund to make a statement of the exact course of 
the incident (that is to say, of the circumstances con- 
nected with the sale and purchase of the ‘* Venus” 
from its starting-point. The greatest mystery, he 
says, still involves sections of the matter. He, 
himself, is perfectly satisfied — the majority of the 
committee are honoured friends of his own —but 
this transaction has been wrapped in a tissue of 
scandal and tittle-tattle. ‘‘The committee has but to 
be explicit and this fabric of malevolence falls to 
the ground.” Mr. Gosse seems to be making a 
great deal out of nothing, and his demand is un- 
reasonable and perhaps impossible. Very likely 
more had to be given for the ‘* Venus” than 
if there had been an expert Director of the National 
Gallery who could have negotiated with the original 
owners; but there was no such Director, and in the 
absence of one the Fund did all that was possible. 








Mr. MackaiL gave his inaugural lecture as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford last Saturday, taking for his 
subject the Progress of Poetry. He made some inte- 
resting remarks about the history of the Professorship, 
remarking that, until fifty years ago, when Matthew 
Arnold broke through the tradition, Professors of 
Poetry thought it necessary to express themselves in 
Latin, and that it was only with his Professorship in 
1857 that the real history of the Chair began. Since 
then, he said, its province has been not to discuss 
poetry as a scholastic or grammatical art, nor to set 
forth the result of search among the documents that 
bore upon its history, but rather to show it in one form or 
other of its varied aspects as a function of life. This 
is quite true. Nearly all professors of poetry in modern 
times have treated their subject as a living art, whether 
they spoke of poetry in general or of particular poets. 
Their lectures have not been mere academic functions, 
but have been eagerly read by all interested in literature. 
For more than a hundred years, Mr. Mackail said, 
the average age of those elected to the Chair did not 
exceed thirty, and this may be the reason why their 
criticism has been so free from pedantry. We shall 
treat the main subject of the lecture next week. 
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THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

HE fighting estimates for the year have thrown a 
gloom over a Session which ought to have been 
consecrated to the urgent purposes of peaceful reform. 
But there is this consolation to be drawn from them. 
The caution which the new Ministers have shown, and 
their determination to feel their way carefully, will add 
to their authority when they make large economies next 
year. Those economies we take for granted, for the 
Government are emphatically pledged to devise them. 
They are pledged by more promises than one. They 
have been elected to carry out a large programme of 
social reconstruction which will involve a large 
expenditure of money. This year, as Mr. John Ward 
has said, Reformers will accept the plea of straitened 
circumstances as a reason for leaving pressing 
questions untouched, but next year their exactions 
will begin in earnest. A Government that has 
pledged itself to secure this end cannot absolve 
itself from the duty of finding the means. The Govern- 
ment asked for a mandate from the country, and a 
mandate is not merely liberty to do a thing but an 
order to do it. Further, the Government is not only 
pledged to execute those reforms. It is pledged 
in terms to reduce expenditure. Mr. Haldane, for 
example, made several speeches last year in which he 
said expressly that we must spend less on the army. 
This responsibility is enhanced by the circumstances 
of the election. The polls were far the largest that 
have ever been obtained at any election, and they 
represent the passionate hopes of thousands of humble 
and obscure men to whom the misuse of public money 
means not a minor ache that provokes a passing 

grumble but the shipwreck of their lives and homes. 

We recall these facts not because we wish to com- 
plain that Mr. Haldane has been able to do little beyond 
extinguishing automatic increases of some £800,000 
in the Army Estimates. As we said last week, we think 
it is unreasonable to expect the Estimates to be turned 
inside out in a few weeks, and the history of the last 
three or four years has made the country rather 
nervous of sudden changes in the army. But no time 
must be lost in insisting that the chequered day of these 
enormous Estimates is over, and in concentrating 
attention on the ways and means of retrenchment. 
Fortunately these are pretty clear. There are two 
directions in which reduction of the army is clearly 
demanded by our circumstances. The two points to 
be kept in view are South Africa and the Indian 
frontier. It is obviously ridiculous to keep a garrison 
of nearly 20,000 men in a country to which we are 
about to throw the reins of its own government. 
Nobody supposes that we are threatened with a Boer 
rebellion or a British rebellion, or a rebellion of the 
Rand. Three years ago Mr. Chamberlain said that 
it was quite safe to give self-government to the 
two new colonies, The Rand newspapers have 
talked of cutting the painter, but they have 
never hinted at another Jameson raid. There is thus 
no conceivable reason for refusing or delaying to relieve 
the country of this unnecessary burden. 

Last year Mr. Balfour defended the present size of 
the army on the ground that events had brought us and 
Russia almost within sight of each other in Asia, and 
he argued that we were now in the position of a con- 
tinental Power with a great military nation on its 


frontier. This view we argued at the time was 
exaggerated and superficial. Afghanistan with its 
invincible mountains still separated us from Mr 
Balfour’s great military neighbour, and though 
Russia had brought a railway down to the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan, that railway traversed 
very different kind of country from the country a rail- 
way would have to cross if it were to bring Russian 
troops through Afghanistan itself. The late Govern- 
ment threw a very severe burden on India, and asked 
tor a larger army from Great Britain on the assump- 
tion that Afghanistan was as easy to conquer as if it 
were a plain and the Afghans about as formidable an 
enemy as the mystics of Tibet. Sir Charles Dilke and 
Sir Edward Grey both argued that the Government's 
fears were excessive and that the preparations which 
those fears inspired were unnecessary. Last week 
Mr. Haldane said the menace on the North-West 
frontier had disappeared. It follows that the 
Indian Government ought to reconsider its own 
preparations and to see whether it is really 
necessary to inflict this crushing expense on the 
Indian ryot, and that the British Government ought to 
mark the change of opinion by a change of numbers. 
Mr. Morley, we believe, is already considering whether 
it is not possible to relax the strain on the finances of 
India. Mr. Haldane cannot fail to see that it is his 
duty to relax the strain on our resources. 

Mr. Courtney, in his eloquent speech at Oxford on 
Saturday, asked whether it would not be well to take 
the glorious risk of reducing armaments. Let us 
remember that whatever we do we are running a 
tisk. The risk that we are neglecting our defences on 
the Indian frontier was insisted on last year by M. 
Vambéry, who went on to say that he had made the 
same warning forty years ago. If the country had let 
M. Vambéry’s warnings forty years ago regulate its 
military expenditure, how many millions would 
have been wasted? The risk that we run in 
neglectihg defences that we can only begin to 
build up when we can spare some millions from 
our military expenditure is not a risk to which we 
can afford to shut our eyes for forty years. It is the risk 
of death in the villages, of sordid disease and degradation 
in the towns, of the defeat and mortification of all the 
civilising power of the modern State. Which is the 
danger that a wise man will think more imminent, the 
danger that Russia in her present plight will be able to 
sweep across the mountains of Afghanistan into the 
plains of India with as little hindrance or difficulty as 
befel the barbarous invaders of the later Empire, 
and with such rapidity and stealth that we shall 
be taken unawares, or the danger of ruin at home, 
if for the sake of throwing a little earlier a few more 
thousand men on that distant frontier we impoverish 
all our efforts after reform? If we cannot reduce 
our military expenditure we are to leave famished 
poverty to provide for its old age ; we are to leave the 
deserted village to recover its youth ; we are to leave 
the waste places to find for themselves the song and joy 
of life ; we are to leave the miserable and distressed to 
find a happy issue for themselves out of all their afflic- 
tions. A French General in the eighteenth century 
who had captured enough towns and islands was 
rewarded with the Order of the Holy Ghost. 
We would rather bestow that reward on the statesman 
who saved us from this peril of internal decay. 
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To put this matter in this light is really to 
allow too much to the other side. We are con- 
vinced that the reduction of the army means its 
improvement. The army can be made strong in 
two ways. It can consist of good raw material 
and it can be finished and matured by means ot 
good training. We believe Mr. Haldane will supply 
the second condition of success by developing the 
suggestion of Sir George Clarke and his colleagues for 
specialising the training of soldiers by organising the 
country in Divisional commands. His speech shows 
clearly that he recognises that quality and not the 
quantity is the criterion of success in our army. 

Mr. Courtney, in his speech on Saturday, urged 
that we ought to setan example in reducing armaments, 
and Mr. Asquith on Wednesday reaffirmed what the 
Prime Minister said about the Government’s anxiety 
to contribute actively to the promotion of the general 
peace. From this point of view we look with 
a great deal of suspicion upon Mr. Haldane’s 
suggestion to use all the institutions of the country for 
the purpose of encouragingalittle mild military training. 
We have always believed that conscription combined 
with its overwhelming evils two positive advantages. 
It throws all classes together, and the impression it gives 
of war and military service is that it is a very hard and 
very painful discipline. The training that Mr. Haldane 
hints at misses the first advantage and substitutes 
for the second a kind of child’s play which makes 
military service seem not a penance but an amuse- 
ment. Nothing is less desirable than to let men and 
boys taste freely of the excitements without the rigours 
of war. The ‘‘ potential reservoir” must be looked 
for in the militia. 





THE DEBATE ON CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE Opposition have taken a very strange 
course for men who have had a long and 
important experience of the _ responsibilities 
of Government. If the Government’s policy of 
extinguishing the experiment of Chinese labour 
and taking precautions against its revival in a 
form that the country has emphatically condemned 
is a bad and dangerous policy, why did Mr. Balfour 
and his friends tell the Government that it must either 
carry that policy out or convict itself of insincerity ? 
Surely this was playing the party man with a spirit and 
vehemence that help to explain where Lord Milner 
derived his idea of the motives that animate party men. 
Mr. Balfour’s speech on Wednesday is the strongest 
condemnation of the speeches he has made in the 
country. But what of the speech itself? Let us 
remember how matters stand. The people of this 
country are determined to put an end to Chinese 
labour. Mr. Balfour knows that as well as anybody 
else. What course might he have been expected to 
take? We should have thought that it was his 
plain duty so to speak and to act as to minimise 
rather than to aggravate the difficulties and the dangers 
that he attributes to the execution of the will of this 
country. Ifthere is one man who is under the strongest 
obligation to play the peace-maker rather than the 
mischief-maker between the mother country and the 
Transvaal it is the Minister who introduced 
Chinese Labour, who refused to allow the Transvaal 


itself to be consulted, who defied the declared wishes 
of the colonies, who disregarded the unmistakable 
symptoms of revolt at home, and who, surveying the 
consequences of his actions—the disorders on the 
Rand, the odious complications of races, the admitted 
illegalities of his agent—might have been expected to 
brood with some anxiety over the terrible chapter of 
history in which he has played so responsible a part ? 
Yet what do we find? This Minister, not content 
with the dangers in which he has involved us, sets 
himself seriously to fan discontent in the colony and to 
foment a spirit of resistance. The speech, indeed, 
recalls the historical occasion on which he 
tried to excite the spirit of civil war in 
Ireland in his opposition to the Home Rule Bill. 
It argues a strange and, we think, a rare inability to 
subordinate a sense for the opportunities of party 
to a consciousness of the gravity of great issues that 
a man who has been Prime Minister should hound on 
the mineowners to withstand the mother country, and 
should offer them for the purposes of their struggle 
the support of the broken fragments of his party. 
Nothing could have been better than the spirit of 
the speeches of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The Opposition argue that there is no pre- 
cedent for vetoing colonial legislation, and that it is an 
insult to suppose that the Transvaal is less 
humane than the mother country. We should have 
thought that it was obvious that if it was legitimate 
to veto a Colonial Divorce Bill it was just as legiti- 
mate to veto a labour ordinance. If the arguments 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are accepted, a 
native population ought to dread the shelter of the 
British flag. Under the flag of a neighbour that popula- 
tion is at least the object of our interest and sympathy. 
As for the charge that we are making odious com- 
parisons between the humanity of different sets of men, 
it is only necessary to remark that such comparison is 
implied in almost every measure of administration. 
Will anyone deny that on the question of flogging 
coolies Lord Milner’s opinions are not those of Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton or of Lord Selborne? Is that an 
argument against enforcing the opinions of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Lord Selborne? As a matter of fact the 
contrast is not between the Transvaal and England 
but between Mr. Balfour and his countrymen. 
The position of the Government is perfectly plain. 
Chinese labour was introduced into the Transvaal 
by an English Government. An English Govern- 
ment will withdraw it. It was introduced under 
conditions that the people of this country disapproved. 
If those conditions re-appear the Government at home 
will give effect to the opinions of the people at home. 
We do not anticipate any great difficulty. The 
Transvaal, we believe, will be rebuilt on foundations 
very different from Chinese labour. It is only doing a 
cruel injustice to a colony and to an industry to dis- 
guise the plain facts of the situation or to pretend that 
there is any consic —'e body of opinion in England 
which dissents from the policy of the Government. 





THE FARMER’S RIGHT. 


F the House of Commons is going to use all its 
Fridays as effectively as it has used its first 
two Fridays, there will be an end of the talk of 
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Private Members’ Days being wasted on trifles. If we 
remember rightly, the last considerable success achieved 
by a Private Member goes to the credit of the present 
Solicitor-General who, seven years ago, carried his 
bill for raising the age of half-timers from 
eleven to twelve. It is pretty safe to say that 
the bills which were read a second time on 
Friday, March 2 and Friday, March 9g, will 
become law. Sir William Robson had an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the second reading of his bill in 1899, 
317 to 59, but the Government was not particularly 
cordial. Mr. Wilson’s bill for feeding school children 
was carried without a division, and Mr. Agar-Robartes’s 
Land Tenure Bill was carried by a majority of 334 to 
81, but in both of these cases the Government of the 
day is genuinely friendly to the bill. The first bill has 
gone to a Select Committee and the second to the 
Standing Committee on Trade. Sir Edward Carson 
objected to sending this bill to the General Committee 
on the ground that it was not a non-contentious bill, 
but the Speaker allowed the closure, and showed that 
he took a different view of the opinion of the House 
of Commons. 

There was indeed a shadow of doubt about the atti- 
tude the Government would adopt to Mr. Agar- 
Robartes’s Bill. In seconding the bill Mr. Soares reminded 
the House of Commons that in his speech at the Albert 
Hall the Prime Minister promised tenant farmers 
security of tenure. Sir Edward Strachey and Mr. 
Sinclair, speaking for the Government, welcomed 
the bill, though they both admitted that amend- 
ments might be necessary in Committee. Sir Edward 
Strachey was evidently inclined to think that the 
bill must be watched in Committee to see that no 
injury was done to the landlords. Mr. Sinclair, on the 
other hand, pretty plainly agreed with Mr. Winfrey and 
other critics of the bill who thought it did not go far 
enough. The bill, indeed, is less thorough than the 
bills Mr. Lambert introduced, and it is almost certain 
to be made more stringent and not more lenient 
before it leaves the House of Commons. The evil it 
is meant to redress is one of which farmers have long 
complained. Many speakers in Friday’s debate jibbed 
a great deal at the term dual ownership, and were very 
anxious to make it clear that no such system was set 
up by the bill. The existing conditions of land tenure 
may be said to give us the disadvantages without the 
advantages of dual ownership. We have not, as in 
Ireland, a state of things in which the landlord con- 
tributes nothing and the tenant contributes everything 
to the improvement of the farm. It is far simpler to 
deal justly with the consequences of such an arrange- 
ment than it is to adjust the claims of land- 
lord and tenant in a country where both have 
contributed capital to the development of the holding. 
But it is not impossible to devise some means of pre- 
venting so manifest an injustice as the renting of the 
tenant on his own improvements, so dangerous a 
restraint on freedom as capricious evictions from 
motives that have nothing to do with good or bad 
farming, so plain and mischievous a discouragement 
of enterprise and industry as the confiscation of 
a tenant's improvements, and the sacrifice of agri- 
culture to sport. The present system of land 
tenure reflects indeed the spirit against which 
the recent election is in some sense a popular 
uprising. That spirit makes the landlord the 


centre of village life. He governs the community. His 
tenants must not disoblige him. His game must not 
be molested. His amusements must take precedence 
of other people’s necessities. Under this system there 
are a great many very good landlords of the type well 
described in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘‘ Quo Vadis?” 
But that does not alter the fact that over a good part 
of the country there are men who govern the lives and 
homes of their neighbours and are only answerable for 
the way they govern in the speech of the Roman 
matron’s line : 
“* Sic volo, sic jubeo; stet pro ratione voluntas.” 

Mr. Berridge said at the National Liberal Club dinner 
to the Prime Minister that nothing had been a more 
general stimulant to popular enthusiasm and energy 
than the expression in the Albert Hall speech about 
making the land less the pleasure ground of the rich and 
more the treasure house of the nation. The acute discon- 
tent with landlord rule was best expressed in Friday's 
debate by Mr. Nicholls, a Labour Member, who began 
life as an agricultural labourer. Mr. Nicholls said 
that the men we wanted to attract back to the villages 
would not go there to be tied to the tail of the land- 
lord’s agent. 

It is pretty clear what sort of rights any adequate 
bill must secure to the tenant. Mr. Winfrey 
said that in his own constituency there had been ex- 
cessive game preserving, and in many parts yeomen 
farmers had been turned out to make room for game 
estates. We hope to see this diversion of land from 
profitable to unprofitable uses discouraged by special 
taxation ; but independently of that deterrent measure, 
it is clear that the tenant farmer must have full com- 
pensation for all damage done by all game. Mr. 
Horne’s case illustrates another grievance which must 
be redressed. It is a moustrous injustice that a land- 
lord should be able to get rid of a tenant just because he 
disagrees with his opinions on religion or politics. 
The main economic grievance of the tenant is that 
he has to get the landlord’s consent before undertaking 
several kinds of improvements, and that if he and his 
landlord differ about the value of his improvements the 
award is made bya land valuer for whose efficiency 
there is no guarantee. The evidence of tenant farmers 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture showed 
that these rough-and-ready methods inflicted a great 
deal of injustice. Mr. Hutchinson, for example, a 
well-known Yorkshire farmer, summed up the situation 
as regards rent abatements: ‘‘I know that the 
men who farm the best get the least. In the case of the 
estate I am on I get the least reduction of any tenant 
because I farm my place well. I have invested a 
lot of money in it. I dare not give it up in order to 


_ try to get the rent reduced because there are plenty of 


men who would take it at any rent. They would take it 
to get the money out of it.” Mr. Agar-Robartes’s bill 
provides that the tenant may on the termination of the 
tenancy claim compensation for adding to the agricul- 
tural value of the holding. It is important to insist 
that the tenant shall be compensated not merely for 
individual improvements but also for the value added 
to his holding by continuous good farming. The bill 
provides that a record shall be made of the agricul- 
tural condition of the holding at the beginning 
of each tenancy. We venture to think it would 
be better to have a general periodic valuation 
of holdings carried out by official valuers, 
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which would simplify automatically all the methods of 
compensation. The bill, we hope, will be made a 
really effective means of prescribing and guaranteeing 
the tenant’s liberties. This is important, not only 
because it is necessary to release the tenants and 
agriculture from a mischievous control, but also 
because the small holders for the future will probably 
in most cases be tenants of a public authority, and it 
is important therefore to regulate their position. 





THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


HE constitution of the new French Cabinet con- 
firms what we said last week as to the likeli- 
hood of its being more Radical than its predecessor. 
It is a remarkable combination. M. Sarrien, the 
Premier, is a Radical who, though widely respected, is 
scarcely in the first flight of politicians ; but the three 
representatives of the advanced parties who have 
taken office under him, M. Clémenceau, M. Léon 
Bourgeois, and M. Briand, are very heavy metal 
indeed. Their presence together in the Cabinet stamps 
it as on the whole more advanced than either 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s or M. Combes’s. By their 
sides M. Sarrien has succeeded in retaining the able 
heads of the great spending departments in the late 
Cabinet—M. Etienne at the War Ministry and M. 
Thomson at the Ministry of Marine. He has also 
included, more definitely as makeweights to the extreme 
Radicalism of hisleading colleagues, M. Poincaré and M. 
Georges Leygues. Their inclusion and the retention of 
M. Etienne by no means amounts to a repetition of 
M. Rouvier’s plan to lean more to the Right and seek 
support from the Progressists and other dissident 
Republicans. M. Sarrien’s policy is distinctly to lean 
to the Left. The post of greatest importance on the 
eve of a French election, the Ministry of the Interior, 
goes to M. Clémenceau. The Ministry of Education 
and Public Worship, on which devolves: the handling 
of the religious problem, goes not to M. Leygues, who 
held it under Waldeck-Rousseau, but to M. Briand, 
the author of the Separation Law. 

At the same time there have been awkward 
compromises. M. Briand, for instance, as a Socialist, 
attaches great importance to a policy of allowing State 
officials and employés to organise themselves in trade 
unions. He is said to have made this a condition of 
his adhesion; and it will probably before long be 
made a condition of any support accorded to the 
Government by the Socialist Party. In the mean- 
time it must have been waived, for the new 
Minister of Public Works (who controls the postal and 
telegraphic services) is to be M. Barthou, a declared 
opponent of the policy in question. Looking to this 
and other apparently unresolved discords within the 
Ministry, many observers do not expect it to live long. 
It must be remembered that the position of a French 
Ministry on the eve of a general election is quite 
different from that of an English one. In England, 
where we have no second ballot and there is a two- 
party system, it is really the Government upon which 
the electorate vote. In France, where under a system 
of second ballots there are always a large number of 
parties co-existing, people do not vote for or against 
the particular grouping of them which at the 
moment has formed the Government; they vote 
for the parties in the Chamber as such; they 


elect the Chamber, and expect the Chamber to elect 
a Government. Thus a Government formed now is 
looked upon as the creation of a dying Chamber ; and 
when a new Chamber is elected it will be rather sur- 
prising if some changes are not made in its composi- 
tion corresponding to changes in the composition of 
the Chamber. The dissolution is not, like an English 
one, brought about to see whether the Government 
can get a parliamentary majority. Under a system of 
many parties a Government seldom starts unless it can 
muster a majority of Deputies. The general election 
is simply an event recurring at statutory intervals, 
which tests and may alter the Chamber’s composition. 
It is not left for it to yield the Government a majority, 
though it may take that majority away. 

The most striking figure in the new Cabinet is 
undoubtedly M. Clémenceau. The leader of the 
Socialistic Radicals has been in the forefront of French 
politics throughout nearly the whole life of the Third 
Republic, yet he has never taken office before. During 
that period he has been the protagonist of Liberalism 
and the Republic at most of the crises. He fought 
down Jules Ferry, fought down Boulanger, fought 
down the anti-Dreyfusards. Before 1899 he had a 
unique fame as a sort of Cabinet-killer. Since 1899 he 
has naturally supported on main issues the Ministries 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, M. Combes, and M. Rouvier, 
but always with great independence of spirit and 
action. How he will at last discipline himself to 
observe Ministerial ties and obligations is one of the 
matters on which speculation is keen. Probably if the 
Cabinet is to keep him it will have to be prac- 
tically a Clémenceau Cabinet. As Minister of the 
Interior he must in the first instance deal 
with the church - inventory which upset M. 
Rouvier. On this he has declared his policy in a 
signed article in the Dépéche de Toulouse. He pro- 
poses not to force the churches to be inventoried 
(pointing out that the inventory was instituted in the 
Church’s interest to prevent the State from confis- 
cating Church property); but, in cases where the 
inventory is resisted, to withdraw, and wait till the 
Church’s representatives come round to ask for it to 
be taken, that they may reap the advantages of the 
Separation Law. This is a logical policy, and as such 
attractive ; but it does not provide for the possibility of 
the Church’s representatives declining to come round 
and daring the Government to enforce the consequent 
confiscation oftheir property. It is much to be hoped 
that they will do nothing so unreasonable; but the 
temper of some of them is not reassuring. 

Next to M. Clémenceau, it is M. Aristide Briand 
who attracts most notice. As a Socialist entering a 
non-Socialist Government, he follows the much- 
discussed example set by M. Millerand in 1899. The 
case is so far the more striking because, while M. 
Millerand had long been preaching compromise and 
“reformist” Socialism, M. Briand was till two or 
three years ago a ‘‘revolutionary” Socialist. He 
belonged, it is true, to the ‘‘ Parti Socialiste Fran- 
cais,” led by M. Jaurés, but he inspired its more 
revolutionary wing. The turning-point came when 
he was appointed rapporteur to the Commission on the 
Separation Law. He then revealed great tact and 
moderation and so much real statesmanship that his 
proposals formed the main part of the law ultimately 
enacted. About the same time M. Jaurés achieved the 
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reconciliation of his party with the revolutionary 
Socialists under MM. Guesde and Vaillant, and the 
result was the present ‘Parti Socialiste Unifi¢.” 
This step M. Briand, like M. Gérault - Richard 
and others of the old Jaurésists, never approved. 
The United Socialist Party has now, on his taking 
office, definitely excluded him; but has nevertheless 
decided to give the Ministry a general support. This 
support is, however, unlikely to be very regular, because 
M. Jaurés, the only Socialist who could carry it through, 
has for the past twelve months been engaged in bitter 
polemics with M. Clémenceau, which have gone far to 
obliterate the friendliness of former years. Moreover, 
MM. Guesde and Vaillant, the irreconcilables, have 
now a voice in the matter. 

The choice of M. Léon Bourgeois for the Foreign 
Ministry ensures the continuity of French action regard- 
ing Morocco. M. Bourgeois, who is in domestic 
politics a Radical, and whose special preaching of social 
‘* solidarity ” has almost amounted to a gospel, repre- 
sents in international affairs the most humane and 
enlightened standpoints of diplomacy. He was the 
French delegate to the Hague Conference, and perhaps 
no delegate there more deeply impressed his colleagues. 





SOME LESSONS FROM THE NEW 
ROUMANIAN TARIFF. 


HE new tariff which is the outcome of the nego- 
tiations carried on by Great Britain with Rou- 
mania during the last few months furnishes an instruc- 
tive lesson to those who believe that a general tariff is 
the only weapon with which to secure a reduction of 
excessive import duties on British produce. Roumania 
presents an excellent example of the futility of the 
‘*big revolver” as a fiscal weapon. Last year we 
exported to the Danube kingdom goods to the value 
of £1,235,000 and imported thence produce worth 
41,689,000. Owing to the failure of the crops the 
import figure was far below the average, for in most 
years the imports of maize alone exceed a million 
sterling. For the rest we take from Roumania only 
grain, oil, seed, and sawn wood, while our exports of 
cotton goods thither amounted in 1904 to over half a 
million sterling, of woollens to £61,000, and of iron to 
£163,000. Clearly under these circumstances a resort 
to retaliatory measures would be attended by con- 
sequences only injurious to ourselves. Lord Lansdowne 
wisely chose to pursue the policy of negotiation when 
Roumania, by way of response to the new German 
Tariff, adopted last year a new scale of duties which 
raised the imposts on nearly all imports to a much 
higher level than before. As a result of the British 


negotiations those duties, so far as they affect. 


British imports, have been substantially reduced. 
According to a statement by the President of the 
Board of Trade, the value of British produce covered 
by the schedules attached to the new treaty amounts 
to about £1,120,000, on which, as compared with 
the duties levied by the new Roumanian general 
tariff, reductions were secured by the British represen- 
tatives at Bucharest to the extent of £617,000, while on 
£505,000 worth the duties were reduced to the conven- 
tional rates fixed by the commercial treaties negotiated 
by Roumania with other countries. As compared with 
the old tariff the new conventional rates on these 
articles are reduced to the value of £245,000; on 


48,000 worth they are unchanged, while on £867,000 
worth they are increased. This is nota satisfactory 
state of things, least of all for the unfortunate Rouma- 
nian consumer who henceforth will be heavily taxed 
in the form of increased prices for many necessary 
commodities. 

This new turn of the Protectionist screw in 
Roumania is, it is well to keep ‘in mind, the direct 
outcome of the reactionary commercial policy pursued 
by Germany during recent years. Under the com- 
mercial treaty negotiated between the two countries in 
1893 the trade of both countries steadily increased and 
there was every reason why a continuance of the old 
tariffconditions should have been welcomed by German 
commercial interests. More than any other country 
she stood to gain by such a policy since, as an outcome 
of the tariff war between Roumania and Austria- 
Hungary, she was able to wrest from the latter 
country its dominant position in the Rouma- 
nian market. That, instead of facilitating her 
trade with Roumania, she has added enormously to her 
difficulties is due solely to the demand by the Agrarian 
party for higher duties against Roumanian agricultural 
products. This was frankly admitted in the report of 
the German Government in submitting the new com- 
mercial treaties, in which it was stated that “In 
shaping the new treaty tariffs the governing motive 
has been the endeavour to maintain for the German agri- 
cultural industry the higher measure of protection 
obtained by the new autonomous tariff.” By the treaty 
of 1893 Roumania ‘secured from Germany duties on 
agricultural produce which it was hoped would give a 
stimulus to their export to the German market. These 
expectations were, however, not fulfilled, and in 
particular loud complaints were raised on the 
Roumanian side of the obstacles created by the 
German Customs authorities to the importation 
of Roumanian pork. |Since Germany thus sought, 
while pushing her manufactures in the Roumanian 
market, to close her doors to the natural products of 
Roumania it was not surprising that a strong agitation 
arose in favour of nursing home industries to supply 
the Roumanian demand. Nor was the hint contained 
in the new German Tariff—that the higher the duties 
the more effectually would the Berlin negotiators be 
armed for the ensuing tariff negotiations—lost on 
Roumanian statesmen. When the new Roumanian 
tariff saw the light its chief feature, therefore, was a 
great addition to all duties on industrial products im- 
ported from abroad and from Germany in particular. 
Even in the conventional tariff which was negotiated 
by Germany the duties on woollens were increased by 
75 per cent., on haberdashery and fancy goods 
by 50 per cent., on leather by 18 per cent., 
and so on. Never was a more striking object 
lesson of the failure of the ‘‘ big revolver” to 
exact tarift concessions from a weaker commercial 
country than was supplied by the experience of 
Germany in this case. On the other hand, the experi- 
ence of the United Kingdom when in her turn she 
entered on negotiations with Roumania presented an 
impressive contrast with the meagre results obtained 
by the German general tariff. Although, as already 
pointed out, the new Roumanian tariff is less favour- 
able to us than was the former one, the British negotia- 
tors were successful in obtaining important reduc- 
tions on many of the largest items of our exports, 
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especially on cotton yarn, for which Roumania is a 
relatively receptive market, and the comments of the 
German Press on the failure of their own methods as com- 
pared with those of Great Britain have not been com- 
plimentary to Count Buelow and the Agrarian majority. 
That Germany should be indebted under the “ most 
favoured nation” clause to British commercial policy 
for areduction of the Roumanian duties on many of 
her leading exports to that market is certainly hardly 
in accordance with the Tariff Commission’s concep- 
tion of the working of a general tariff. 

What will be the broad results on German trade 
of the new Roumanian tariff, together with the new 
duties levied by Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, are already apparent. For 
the past four months German exports to these coun- 
tries have been swollen enormously by the rushing of 
goods over the frontiers before the higher duties took 
effect, and the effects are now being felt in the shape 
of a corresponding reaction in many branches of in- 
dustry. Especially are the finished iron and steel 
trades susceptible to the restriction of sales in foreign 
markets which will follow from this new Protectionist 
spasm. One of the leading authorities in the German 
engineering industry, Dr. Kollmann, in his recently- 
published work on the German Steel Syndicate, only 
echoes the apprehensions of most far-sighted observers 
when he writes : 


‘‘ The German export trade is threatened in the highest 
aoe by the new treaties which burden our industry in an 
unheard-of manner ; they can only lead to the alienation of 
German capital to foreign countries in the form of branch 
establishments and to a more acute competition in the home 
trade. Precisely those countless products of the hardware 
industry and other iron goods is it which will be most 
affected, and yet it is just these industries in whose export 
German commercial life is most interested. While with the 
export of pig-iron and semi-manufactured steel the general 
interest is concentrated chiefly on those specialities which 
are indispensable to other countries and possess a relatively 
high market value, those, on the other hand, who export a 
waggon-load of hayrakes, cutlery, or needles at the same 
rate of profit have undoubtedly rendered greater service to 
re commercial life than the exporters of pig-iron or steel 

illets.’ 


It is precisely these finished products on which the 
burden of the new tariffs will most heavily fall, and 
when it is borne in mind that in addition to restricted 
facilities for export the German manufacturers will have 
to face, owing to the new food duties increased cost of 
production with the consequent decline of home con- 
sumption, the fruits of the new tariff policy will scarcely 
be relished. 





THE TAFF VALE CASE, 


By Freperic Harrison. 
I. 

HE promised amendment of the law relating to 
Trade Unions is a matter of extraordinary diffi- 

culty, both from the point of view of law and also from 
that of politics, party, and social contention. I do not 
propose to treat in full this complicated problem, and 
I am anxious not to embarrass the Government in their 
dealing with a most arduous task, or to see excited 
hopes in the Labour members which it may be impos- 
sible to satisfy. I fear they hardly yet realise the curious 
tangle of the problem from the point of view of the 
trained lawyer and of the average politician. As the 
law now stands every Trade Union, acting as they 
have done for thirty years past, might be bled to death 
by actions at law, And yet that law is the general 


Common Law which applies to all associations 
generally—trading bodies, clubs, Primrose Leagues, or 
Tariff Reform societies. Workmen insist on their 
societies being exceptionally exempted from this law. 
I hold they are right to do so. But the grounds of 
such a claim are too generally misunderstood and the 
difficulties in the way of legislation are too often 
ignored. 

For the moment I wish to limit what I have to say 
to the main point at issue—the change which it is said 
the Taff Vale decision introduced into the legislation 
of 1871. I drafted the minority Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1869 which led to the Act of 1871. 
When it was passing through Parliament I was con- 
sulted as to its being regarded as a just settlement. 
In the Taff Vale case Lord Macnaghten cited the 
minority Report, referring to me by name. I think he 
entirely misunderstood both me and the Report in 
claiming any of us as admitting the liability of Trade 
Unions to an action of Tort. Whilst in 1go1 all the 
Lords held that a Registered Trade Union was liable 
to an action in Tort, Lord Lindley and Lord Mac- 
naghten laid it down that any Trade Union was so 
liable, whether registered or not. And the Lord 
Chancellor seemed to agree. Those learned Lords 
may so declare their opinion, but they have not the 
slightest right to claim our minority Report as 
admitting such a doctrine. The words of the Act of 
1871 were not taken from any Report of 1869 ; and of 
course nothing in that Report could justify a special 
interpretation of that Act of two years later. Lord 
Macnaghten quotes me as approving the liability of a 
Trade Unionist for his own wrongdoing, and infers 
that this admission includes the same liability of the 
Union as a whole. I neither said nor accept 
anything of the kind. I said then, as I say 
now, that it is quite right that a member of any 
Union should be liable for his acts, whether criminal 
or tortious. But it is a totally different thing to say 
that a loose association of which he is a member shall 
be collectively liable for his acts. Lord Macnaghten 
quoted the words of our minority Report as to accepting 
the liability of every person ‘‘ in respect of any damage 
occasioned through the act or default of the person so 
sued.” He then went on to say, “it would seem to 
follow that it was intended by the strongest advocates 
of Trade Unionism that persons should be liable for 
concerted as well as for individual action.” 

Nothing of the kind ‘was intended” either by 
myself or our colleagues on the Commission, nor by 
the Government when they passed the Act of 1871. 
Nothing of the kind was possible, even if it had been 
intended. Lord Macnaghten forgets that under the 
rules of Common Law it was impossible to sue a Trade 
Union collectively in Tort. The reason was that an 
action in Tort against numerous defendants had to 
name them all, and this was practically impossible 
owing to their numbers. This rule of law remained 
in force for fourteen years after the Report of 1869, and 
long after the Labour legislation of 1871 and 1875. It 
was not until 1883 that under the Judicature Acts of 
1881 the Judges issued new rules of procedure. 
General Order No. 16 of 1883, Rule 9, authorised a 
Court to name representative defendants to defend 
actions against collective bodies. It was not until 
1883 that any action in Tort could have been brought 
in any case against a large body of men in Union. And, 
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consequently, my Lords were wrong in znferring that 
either the Royal Commissioners of 1869 or the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of 1871 or 1875 ever ‘‘ intended 
that persons should be liable for concerted as well as 
for individual action.” 

Not only was there no such intention or even idea 
in the mind of anyone, but it was negatived by the 
express words of the Report and of the Government. 
Could words be plainer than those of our Report? We 
said ‘‘ all questions of crime apart, the objects at which 
they (the Unions) aim, the rights which they claim, 
and the liabilities which they incur are for the most 
part, it seems to us, such as courts of law should neither 
enforce, nor modify, nor annul. They should rest 
entirely on consent.” When the Home Secretary 
brought in the bill of 1871 he quoted these words and 
said, ‘It is in accordance with that opinion that the 
measure of the Government has been framed.” Nothing 
was said about an action in Tort, by him or by us, 
because at that time no action in Tort could be brought 
against a Trade Union. It is therefore preposterous 
to say that the Commissioners of 1869 or the Legisla- 
ture in 1871 intended to authorise an action in Tort 
against a Trade Union. It was barred down to 1883 
by the ancient rules of Common Law. The Judges 
in 1883 altered the rules proprio mofu, not in 
respect of Trade Unions but of all collective bodies 
of defendants in the same interest. And therein lies 
the crux ; for Unionists are now asking to be specially 
exempted from a general (and, indeed, a most salutary 
and scientific) rule of law which had been current for 
centuries in Equity Courts. Whether the judges in 
1883 intended to sweep the Unions into the net or not, 
‘*the advocates of Trade Unionism” have never ad- 
mitted the unlimited liability of Unions for civil damage 
caused by individual members without authority. The 
minority Report of 1869 urged strongly that the Unions 
should be left ‘“‘unable to sue or to be sued.” In the 
Trade Union Congress held at Glasgow in 1875 the 
proposal to give them that capacity was vehemently 
repudiated and rejected almost unanimously. The 
Labour Commission of 1894 clearly contemplated no 
such civil liability, nor had any knowledge of an 
action in Tort against a Union. They doubted if it 
were desirable to give Trade Unions a corporate 
character. And the minority of that Commission 
stoutly condemned such a proposal. Those experienced 
men of 1894, guided by the learning of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, certainly did not assume that any Trade 
Union, whether registered or not, could be sued in 
damages in the name of itself and its officers, just like 
any corporation for trade or business, and that although 
it had none of the facilities and powers of corpora- 
tion itself. According to the Taff Vale decision 
Trade Unions are sufficiently corporations to be sued 
by their creditors, but are not sufficiently corporations 
to recover their dues against debtors. Heads I win: 
tails you lose! And noble Lords tell us that is what in 
1869 we ‘‘intended,” and what in 1871 the Legislature 
‘* intended.” 

After all, as Judges have so often said, the point is 
not what the Legislature ‘‘ intended” but what it has 
said. And it is true that no one of the Labour Acts 
has exempted Trade Unions from civil liability to 
damages in express terms. But certainly no Act has 
declared it either in words or by inference. What is 
certain is that down to the year 1901, and for more 


‘than thirty years before, no Trade Union as such had 


been by name cast in damages, though powerful 
bodies of employers would have seized the opportunity 
at any cost if the law had allowed them. It is also 
certain that the current opinion of lawyers was that no 
such action in Tort would lie against a Trade Union as 
defendant. But in 1901 a change of opinion set in. 
In Duke of Bedford v. LEilis the House of Lords 
overruled a decision of the Court of Appeal that the 
General Order of 1883 did not apply to a Trade Union. 
And, under the presidency of one who has shaken down 
so many doctrines of accepted law, the Lords delivered 
the Taff Vale judgment, which practically placed all 
Trade Unions at the mercy of their opponents in any 
trade dispute. 

It is now asserted that the civil liability of Trade 
Unions in damages has always been good law and 
that the Taff Vale judgment introduced no new law. 
Why, then, had there been no previous judgments to 
that effect? Had there been no obstinate trade dis- 
putes before 1901? Had no Trade Union ever before 
laid itself open to an action in Tort? Had no associa- 
tion of employers ever before desired to beat the Union 
in a strike ? Why had no employer down to 1go1 ever 
had the courage to try an action against a Union? 
Had no lawyer ever been found acute enough to suggest 
such an action? Lawyers, of course, well knew that 
until the change in procedure made by the new Rules 
of 1883 the Courts would not entertain such an action 
unless all the defendants were named—and it was 
obviously impossible to make 100,000 Unionists 
defendants in the cause. Furthermore, until, in 1go1, 
the House of Lords, by Duke of Bedford v, Ellis, had 
reversed the decision of the Court of Appeal in 7emper- 
ton v. Russell there was a high judicial authority that a 
Trade Union could not be sued even under the Rules 
of 1883. How, then, can it be pretended that the 
principle of the Taff Vale decision ‘‘ had always been 
good law” ? 

The Taff Vale judgment was just as much new 
law as is any Act of Parliament. It is a mere legal 
fiction that when Judges decide a point which has not 
been decided before they are simply declaring that 
which-has always been law. They choose to say so, 
and it avoids some inconveniences and criticisms. But 
itis a legal euphemism, and directly in the teeth of 
the truth. English law is from two sources—Parlia- 
ment and Cases. When Parliament has enacted 
nothing on a given point, when it has never been 
decided by any recorded case, it is res integra ; so that 
when it is for the first time decided by a competent 
Court it is just as much new legislation as if it had 
been passed by both Houses and the Crown. Of 
course, the Court says the decision rests ‘‘on prin- 


ciple.” But where the point is not at all dormant or 


trivial, where it is the bone of contention between 
bitter economic and political opponents, where wealthy 
and powerful bodies have strained every nerve to gain 
such a weapon against their adversaries, where, over 
a long course of years, capitalists and lawyers have 
never seen their way to raise the point, or, when they 
did, the Courts went against their claim—if, after all 
this, the House of Lords for the first time decide the 
point, is is idle to deny that they are making new Jaw. 
They profess to be deciding it ‘‘ by principle.” But 
the parties aggrieved by the ruinous novelty are apt to 
elieve it was decided by prejudice. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

HERE are many reasons why the poetry of Eliza 

beth Barrett Browning in this year of the cen- 
tenary of her birth should be read less and enjoyed less 
than it was fifty years ago. But they are not reasons 
which prove that her poetry will not endure the test of 
time, still less are they reasons for thinking that that 
poetry was not worth writing. Mrs. Browning’s poetry 
was most popular probably in the fifties and sixties of the 
last century. Like Charlotte Bronté, she was a writer of 
the romantic movement, who had the luck to be living 
when that movement had spread from the minds of its 
first great originators to the minds of the great mass of 
the readers of poetry. Keats died in 1821, Shelley in 
1822, Coleridge in 1834. Wordsworth lived to 1850, it 
is true, but most ot his truly romantic poetry was written 
before 1820. It was not until after 1830 that the romantic 
movement became really popular, except for the works 
of Byron and Scott. Mrs. Browning lived till 1861, when 
the romantic movement was at its height among readers, 
if not among writers; and in her poetry that movement 
found its most popular expression. When in her “ Vision of 
Poets” she comes to enumerate those of her own country, 
she mentions Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
Browne, Marlowe, Webster, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Milton, 
Cowley, Ossian, Burns, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats. But for two names, Jonson and Cowley, this is 
a purely romantic list, and the descriptions of the poets 
are still more romantic. “ Burns with pungent passion- 
ings set in his eyes.” Shelley “with his white ideal, all 
statue blind”: 

“And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave 
And salt as life; forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave.” 

Keats, of course, has more description than any of 
his contemporaries, for it was Keats to whom the later 
romantic poets looked back as their master. “ What por- 
ridge had John Keats?” cried Robert Browning, thinking 
of all the verse inspired by him which won popularity in 
the forties and fifties. Well, Mrs. Browning was the 
disciple of these great men, and she preached their doc- 
trines when the world was willing to listen. Like Shelley, 
she was a humanitarian, and acclaimed the struggles of 
oppressed people for freedom at a time when 
England had outgrown the fear of the French Revolution. 
Like Keats, she was a medizvalist, but all the world in 
her time felt the romance of the Middle Ages and sub- 
mitted willingly to the spell of medigval associations. 
When Mrs. Browning wrote on humanitarian or medizval 
themes she felt sure of her audience. She had not to 
explain or to convince; she was writing for people who 
met her half-way, who had feelings and tastes like her 
own. She was fortunate, but her good fortune had its 
dangers : 

“And a sharp cry uttered he, in a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below. 
And ‘Ring, ring, thou pausing bell,’ still she cried, ‘i’ the 
old Chapelle.’ 
Toll Slowly. 


“Then back toppling, crashing back—a dead weight flung out 
to wrack, 
Horse and rider over fell.” 
This is too easily romantic. It assumes that the reader is 
in a romantic state of mind already; and if he is not, it 
will fail to convince him. We are scarcely conscious, yet, 
how far we have travelled in the last twenty years from 
the romantic state of mind of our fathers ; how impervious 
we are to the old spells, how little we are stirred by the 
old humanitarian appeals. It is not, perhaps, that we 
are less imaginative or less kind of heart than they were ; 
but we take things for granted that were new and sur- 
prising to them. The great romantic movement, now 
more than a hundred years old, has run its course and 
no other movement has yet taken its place. At present 
we are: 
“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 

And Mrs. Browning’s poetry belonged to the world that is 
dead. But that does not mean that her poetry is dead 


too, only that we read it in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. She was not as great a poet as Shelley, or 
Keats, or Wordsworth, or Coleridge, that is certain. She 
was a disciple when they were originators. She was a 
woman in feeble health, with obstacles to her work far 
greater than any man ever has to endure. Yet because 
she was a woman, there are qualities in her poetry not to 
be found in theirs as well as faults from which their 
poetry is free. When women try to write like men they 
may do very well, but they cannot do as well as the 
greatest men. Mrs. Browning, possessed by the influ- 
ence of the great romantic poets, too often tried to write 
like them. She attempted “the big bow wow,” with the 
applause of the world, but she overstrained herself in the 
attempt. Christina Rossetti never even attempted to be 
a poet of the first rank. She always spoke, so to speak, 
in a low voice and in her natural tones. Mrs. Browning 
frequently cried out louder than she could sing, and her 
voice cracked in the effort. Thus, more of Christina 
Rossetti’s poetry than of hers will probably endure the 
test of time. But, on the other hand, the best of Mrs. 
Browning is altogether above the best of Christina Ros- 
setti; for sometimes, when all the circumstances were 
favourable, Mrs. Browning wrote both like a woman and 
like a great poet, and proved once and for all that a 
woman can rival men in the greatest arts. The sonnets 
from the Portuguese are the chief instances of her success. 
When she wrote fhem her physical powers, no doubt, were 
strung up above their natural pitch by the wonder of a 
happy love and by the tender care and encouragement 
of her husband : 

“T thought how once Thieocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wish’d-for years, 

Who, each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals old and young.” 

This is the music of a great master; and it is to be 
noted that when, in these sonnets, she sang of love, it 
was of woman's love that she sang, and told of things 
that had never before been said in verse. Love inspired 
her with a man’s powers, and at the same time increased 
her womanhood : 

“Let us stay 
Rather on earth, Beloved—when the unfit 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 
And isolate pure spirits, and permit 
A place to stand and love in for a day, 
With darkness and the death-hour rounding it.” 

Here is a quotation in which she seems to speak as 
a woman; but no single quotation will show the full 
difference between her love poetry and the love poetry of 
men, nor can that difference be expressed or analysed in the 
language of prose; but it can be felt in every line of the 
sonnets from the Portuguese, if they are read in the mass, 
and as we read them we never feel that their spell has lost 
its power from a change of taste; for the romance of love 
endures through all literary fashions and depends upon 
no properties or associations. But there is one poem 
of Mrs. Browning’s which, more than all the rest, has the 
sweep and the glory of the greatest verse, and which yet 
reveals the author of it as a woman as plainly as the 
sonnets from the Portuguese : 

“Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, 
For the reed that grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds by the river.” 

In that poem she expresses all the fierce conflict, all 
the cost and pain, that must trouble a woman, far more 
than a man, if the gods choose to make a poet out of her. 
For a woman is drawn by her instincts much more im- 
periously to her natural functions than a man; and it is 
not the natural function either of men or of women to 
be poets. Mrs. Browning never lost her sex in her am- 
bition to be a poet; and yet she felt all the while that her 
genius was carrying her away from her sex; that she 
would never grow again, “as a reed with the reeds by the 
river.” Christina Rossetti suffered the fate which Mrs. 
Browning feared. She never became a wife or a mother, 
and her heart was hungry all her life. Mrs. Browning by 
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extraordinary good fortune escaped that fate. She, a 
woman of genius, married a man of genius and bore him 
a son. But for all her good fortune and her happiness 
the double life overstrained her, and her genius wore her 
out. She was a great poet, and yet she proves, more than 
a thousand failures, how hard it is for a woman, even a 
woman of genius, to produce any kind of great art. 





VERSE AND THE REVERSE. 
THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


ISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON’S special matinée 

at the Savoy last week was a variety entertain- 

ment of considerable emotional range. It began with 

Mr. Binyon’s Paris and Cenone and closed with Mr. 

Bernard Shaw’s comedy How He Lied to Her Husband. 

In between we sat through a play by Mr. E. F. Benson, in 
which he exposed his mind upon the theme of death. 

During the first ten minutes, after Miss Kingston’s 
entrance upon the stage, I thought I was going to see 
a remarkable performance. Afterwards she disappointed ; 
but at first her acting was good enough to make one think 
her capable de tout. Her voice has more inflections than 
are commonly heard; and—disbelieve me, disenchanted 
frequenter of the theatre, if you must—she can express 
with it the mingling of emotions and dignify them till 
verse seems like natural speech. She has, however, no 
command of facial expression. 

The scene opens with two Greek girls talking to each 
other in ai forest upon Mount Ida. The lines are quiet 
and well written; but the listener never feels the trans- 
porting touch of imagination. We wind gently into the 
subject. They speak of Ginone and her sorrow, of her 
skill in healing, of the morning’s battle, how they saw: 

“The battle run like breakers in a bay, 
Tossing with plumes and lances.” 
And down in the valley below they perceive a litter slowly 
borne along. Then CEnone enters; and her first long 
speech arrested one like a dialogue. She speaks of a 
dream in which Paris appeared to her— 
““His lips moved not, but 

His gaze was as a spirit deep in pain. 

One arm hung listless; but I thought the other 

Was in the motion to stretch out toward me, 

Then paused, as if unwilling so to plead.” 

Speaking these lines, in a voice at once veiled and plan- 
gent, she raised her arm—not in imitation of the dream, 
heaven forbid !—and let it drop; a gesture, like her voice, 
eloquent as a wandering disavowing look. 

The next moment the author failed her. She had to 
toy with some tendrils the other side of the stage and utter 
the following reflection : 

“You little tender shoots upon the vine, 


You swell with the sweet spring, how can you swell 
So confident and blithe?” 


Swell so confident and blithe! ‘This mood of ingenious 
pensiveness does not carry enough to the imagination to 
compensate for its weakening the tensity of the moments 
before wounded Paris appears to her in reality. How 
well, too, she dwelt upon the days when they were young 
and together. 

“7 only have the honey of those hours, 

Those old hours, those sweet hours.” 

As she spoke these lines there was a reminiscence of Sarah 
Bernhardt in the clutch and sweetness of her voice. 

The scene of recognition is well conceived, so are 
(Enone’s first words when she mistakes him for a ghost: 
“Oh, Paris, is it over? Art thou free?” But Paris did not 
support her. It is difficult for a large, full-bodied actor to 
take a stride forward and exclaim in a robust, blank verse 
voice, “It is no fleshless phantom, but myself,” without 
seeming a trifle absurd. Only intensity of acting can 
carry it off and Mr. Matheson Lang’s performance was 
not characterised by that quality; by much striding, sigh- 
ing, tottering, lifting wp of arms and conscientiousness, but 
not by that. Miss Kingston’s best triumph came in her 
reply to Paris’s plea for having left her. 

“The unkind gods made me their instrument.” 

“ (CENonE) ‘ They chose you, Paris, for your fickle heart.’” 


You heard in her voice at once reproach and the ring of 
sad recognition that after all it was Fate who spun the 
plot. 

After this point my pleasure in the play declined. 
The emotional climax was not well brought out. The 
great moment is this. (£none after first refusing to heal 
Paris of his poisoned wound, relents before his loving pro- 
testations ; but while he lies in her arms, she catches a 
smile upon his face, that tells her instantly he does not 
love her, but only hfe—and life means Helen; so once 
more she leaves him to die. The actors reached their 
highest emotional pitch too early, and, therefore, this 
moment did not strike the spectator as it should have 
done. (Enone returns, too late repentant, with the heal- 
ing herb in her hands. She urges Helen, whom she finds 
seeking Paris in the forest, to take it and give him life 
herself. It is too late. Together the two women watch 
the distant glow of his funeral pyre ; GEnone goes to throw 
herself upon it; Helen remains to weep tears of self-pity 
and abjection. 

Helen did not speak her lines well. For instance, on 
entering she hears the desperate voice of Gnone running 
in the wood and crying for Paris: 

“A cry lamenting down the darkness came. 
I find a silence, ashes, solitude.” 


This is how she spoke the last line: “I find asilence (walks 
to the burnt-out fire)—“ ashes”—(then a long pause and 
a sudden posture)—“ solitude.” I comment on this because 
it is an example of the stockish and elaborate interpreta- 
tion (perhaps often inspired by the management) which 
is, I believe, fatal to half the poetic plays tried in London. 
In a verse play the literal significance of the words is of 
little importance ; the voice and gesture of the actor are 
all important ; and, therefore, to cross the stage in order 
te stand over the fire and say “ ashes” is worse than use- 
less. A turn of the head is all that is required in such a 
case. In these plays the main effort of the stage manager 
should be directed towards keeping the actor séill/. 

If this account of the play has conveyed any definite 
impression to the reader, he will probably be prepared to 
believe that Mr. Binyon’s @none is remarkable for the 
unusual delicacy and fitness of its emotional situations. 
Where it fails is in the diction; the verse, though agreeable 
and well written, never rises to imaginative beauty. 


On one occasion, at the dinner table of the late Queen 
Victoria, the laughter at the less august end of the table 
is recorded to have been shot dead by an awful pronounce- 
ment: “ We are not amused.” I would willingly employ 
the majestical “we” of criticism if I thought it could 
add a feather’s weight to a similar declaration upon How 
He Lied to Her Husband. 1 have seen this play twice. 
Among an audience, rocked by fits of occasionally rather 
obsequious laughter (there is a note of that kind creeping 
into the appreciation of Mr. Shaw), I have felt, on both 
occasions, unusually out of sympathy with my neighbours, 
though moved now and then, it is true, to an unsatisfying 
snigger on the presentment of futile vulgarity. But there 
is no pleasure in laughing like that ; there is no fun in it; 
there is not even any intellectual satisfaction in such a 


laugh. 


The meaning and criticism of life which How He 
Lied, etc., contains, ought to be conveyed so as to rouse 
not a laugh, which simply springs from the spectator’s sense 
of superiority to the characters, but a snort of contempt. 
Compare the laugh this play provokes with the sudden 
glory of real laughter, even with the pleasure of uncon- 
trollable gigglings—what a poor starveling emotion it re- 
presents! No modern playwright is so full of delightful 
hilarity as Mr. Shaw; no other playwright, when his wit 
is sworn-brother to his thought, can shoot so straight a 
flash of scorn; and he condescends to flatter his audience 
by making them snigger over an exposure of vulgarity! 


DeEsMOND MacCartTHY. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


LonDON, THURSDAY. 
VERYONE who has studied the tendencies of 
the new Parliament anticipated Mr. Balfour’s 
failure in it. The failureis thus far complete. Ido not 
know whether its victim is conscious of it; it will 
be well for him if he realises it and at least modifies 
the two habits which chiefly offend the House—his 
pose of intellectual superiority and his want of 
simplicity and straightforwardness in speech and 
action. I do not know that Mr. Balfour’s mind is 
really a finer machine than that of, say, twenty picked 
members of the present House of Commons. Certainly 
it is ill adapted to the practical, stirring atmosphere 
of the Parliament and to its strongly democratic 
character. Mr. Chamberlain is in these respects much 
better equipped for dealing with this Radical assembly. 
He knows how to address it, andI fancy must some- 
times wistfully deplore the fact that he has placed him- 
self outside the sphere of its real activities. But Mr. 
Balfour will never shine it it. Before he had been in it 
an hour he had given it ample reason for despising 
him. In the first two sittings which he attended he 
had thoroughly disillusioned it as to his personality, 
and produced a sense of angry bitterness at the futile 
turn he had given its debates. 
* ” * * * 


However, I am not convinced that though Mr. 
Balfour’s tactics purposely destroyed the intellectual 
value of the debate on Sir James Kitson’s resolution 
on Free Trade, the occasion was thrown away. Some 
Radicals think so. But it was useful for two purposes. 
Parliament is a register of national opinion—a function 
which is obscured from time to time by its growing 
habit of passing pious resolutions—and it was important 
first to show that the nation had rejected Protection by 
an overwhelming majority, secondly to discover what 
force in the Tory Party was distinctly Protectionist. 
Both these ends were achieved. It is clear that the 
Opposition is still disunited, that a strong minority 
remains Free Trade, including some of the sage 
advisers of the party, that the majority is prepared to 
plunge into Protection, but that Mr. Chamberlain has 
probably only about eighty stalwarts. This is enough, 
perhaps, to warrant a change of leadership, but not 
enough to make Protection a danger, even at the next 
election, say five years hence. The Parliamentary 
Party is hopelessly demoralised. 


x * ¥ * 7 


Mr. Balfour’s moral instability was never shown 
more strikingly than in the debate on Chinese labour. 
The Government have now taken the wise course of 
making their policy perfectly clear to Johannesburg, 
so that the mineowners may have a reasonable chance 
of working out a substitute for Chinese labour. That 
is only fair; let us all hope in their own interests that 
they will use the time and not trust to the chance 
of some new development in English politics 
or to a deal with the Boers. Neither of these 
things can well occur. The Government have 
not acted wantonly, and it would certainly be a 
mistake for them to say or do anything to influence the 
dispute. But they have all through the controversy 


had at their back a force of about 500 members, which 
would inevitably have pressed them into their present 
course even if they had held back from it. Indeed, it 
is Mr. Balfour who has been their worst enemy. At 
first he thought the Government would do nothing, and 
then he deliberately set himself to inflame the party 
against them and to suggest that they were humbugs, 
who said things for electoral purposes to which they 
attached no meaning. Then, when it turned out that they 
were in earnest, and that the Radicals had been made 
suspicious by Mr. Balfour’s taunt, this shifty and un- 
scrupulous politician turns round on them, denounces 
the course which he declared they dared not adopt, and 
incites the mineowners to what he must know is an 
idle and unprofitable resistance. This is what 
Johannesburg owes to Mr. Balfour. 
* * * * * 

The new French Ministry is perhaps the most 
interesting of modern French politics. The Premier, 
M. Sarrien, is rather commonplace in appearance and 
in character. He is emphatically a Parliamentary 
hand, he had something to do with the fall of the 
Combes Government, he is always sought after in 
moments of change and disturbance in the Chamber. 
His Ministry gains its distinction from the presence of 
Clémenceau and Briand. The first is the greatest 
literary journalist in the world, a man of singular 
charm, a scholar, a man of the world, a true Radical, a 
complete master of the art of pointed writing, a 
devourer of the fortunes and fame of most of his con- 
temporaries. Will this wonderful critical genius, very 
consistent, very sincere in his way, become at the very 
end of his career a constructive statesman? How 
many people have vowed that he shall fail? He has 
separated from his old comrade in arms, Jaurés; the 
Socialists and he are not quite on the same plane either 
of thought or of action. 

* 7 * * 7 

And what part will Briand play? He is an ex- 
tremely able man, an orator of distinction, essentially 
moderate, but having played a great part in militant 
French Socialism. He is the chief author ot the 
Separation Act; and I suppose maintains his associa- 
tion with the Jaurés and Pressensé group. Clémenceau 
is perhaps more anti-clerical than he, more aggressive 
on the policy of enforcing the Separation Act with 
vigour, and as Minister of the Interior he will have 
unfettered powers. The new combination contains 
many cultivated men; it is distinctly a Ministry of 
the intellectuals. And such Governments do not always 
succeed in France or elsewhere. 

* ~ * * * 

There is a certain volume of murmuring over the 
falling-off in the ability and industry of the Depart- 
ments experienced by the new Government, eager for 
work and reform. More than one great public office 
has, I fancy, suffered from nearly twenty years of Tory 
administration. Slackness, reactionary tendencies, 
delays, an unsympathetic and exhausted atmosphere, 
are not infrequent complaints. The Home Office 
debates have revealed some very unpleasant lAches. 
There is one clear advantage in the American system 
of changing permanent officials with each Govern- 
ment. You get fresh blood and men ready to carry 
out a new policy with zeal. How can a Liberal 
Government be sure of such service now that the 
offices have been filled with the nominees of successive 
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Governments containing some of the most notorious 
jobbers in politics and, since the decline of Radical 
Unionism, slipping more and more into adminis- 
trative Nihilism? We are very far from the days 
of the great Gladstonian officials. Impatience is felt at 
the type of men who have succeeded them—and also 
at the weakness displayed in some of the lower and 
younger branches of the service. 
* * * * * 

A characteristic of the new House of Commons 
is the complete reversal of the Parliamentary habits 
of its predecessors. Question time has again become 
an interesting and dramatic part of the sitting. The 
House is crowded; the questioning is close, and the 
number of questions is so large that I do not see 
how it is possible to maintain the present time-limit 
of three-quarters of an hour. And the Ministerialists 
supply the majority of the questions. This practice of 
a following freely interrogating its chiefs when they 
form the Executive Government is unprecedented. 
Furthermore, there is no dead period of the sitting. 
The House on the whole is not rich, and a very large 
number of members dine cheaply at the House. The 
dinner-hour, therefore, is quite unnecessary; the 
sitting is practically continuous; and if the lawyers 
were disregarded there might be a meeting at twelve 
and an adjournment at ten. But the legal element is 
powerful, and is also no doubt a valuable feature of 
Parliamentary life. So I suppose the afternoon 
assembling will be maintained. 

* od * : * * 

The Princess Ena should be a very rich woman. 
I believe she is the heiress of the Empress Eugénie, 
whose property is large and who has always taken 
much interest in her and her family. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
“SITE VALUES” AND “URBAN LAND.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As a member of the Scottish League for the 
Taxation of Land Values I should like to be allowed to 
endorse the admirable remarks of Sir John Brunner ia 
your issue of recent date. 

Sir John has put the case against the phrase “ site 
values” so well that not much remains to be said. Those 
speakers who ring the changes on “site values” and 
“ground values” lay themselves open to the suspicion that 
either they themselves do not thoroughly understand what 
they are talking about, or else that they are afraid to use 
plain and definite terms lest the truth should lead their 
hearers further than they wish them to go. Surely it is time 
that “site” and “ground” values should go, and that the 
plain term “land values” should obtain generally; the last 
term being defined as the value of land, apart from all im- 
provements, when put to its most productive use. 

hen, again, it is a most unfortunate thing that there 


should be apparently a feeling within the Liberal Party in - 


favour of restricting any measure of land value taxation to 
urban land. In the first place, what is to be the definition 
of urban land? Is it to be land within the boundaries of 
towns and cities? Many of these boundaries were fixed 
years ago (some in 1832), and are quite useless for to-day’s 
requirements. Or is it to be taken as meaning land which 
is built over ? To this the objections are obvious. If, on 
the other hand, we define urban land as land which is ripe 
for building we open the way for endless difficulties and dis- 
putes. Train and tram are carrying population out into 
the country. Land monopoly is there waiting to exact toll, 
and land which to-day is worth possibly thirty shillings per 
acre is valued to-morrow at thirty pounds. The taxation of 
urban land values is not going to touch that. As Sir John 
Brunner puts it, “the land immediately outside our urban 
boundaries is the largest field for the beneficial operation 


of the coming change in the law.” Anyone who has 
studied this question must have in his mind numerous 
examples of land which is ripe for building, which is wanted 
for building, which is being held up for high prices, and 
which would, nevertheless, be unaffected by any scheme for 
the taxation of urban land values. 

Even looking at the question merely in relation to 
rural land, the taxation of land values is urgently required. 
Is there not a housing problem in the country as well as 
in the towns, and is not this question largely a land ques- 
tion? Then, again, there is in the country an urgent 
demand for small holdings. The most suitable land for 
this purpose lies in the great sporting and grazing estates 
upon which very little improvement has been effected, and 
the most efficient means for breaking up such estates into 
small holdings lies in the taxation of land values. The 
landholder whose land is highly improved, who has in- 
vested large sums in the development of his estates, has 
nothing to fear from the taxation of land values; if he 
has to pay taxation on the unimproved value of his estates 
his improvements and the capital he has invested will no 
doubt be correspondingly relieved. 

But the owner of what are practically waste lands will 
be in a different position. He has no improvements to be 
relieved of taxation, and his land at present is in most 
cases very much undervalued, so that a tax on actual and 
unimproved value will force him either to use his land 
to better advantage or allow others to do so, and the forma- 
tion of small holdings will be a most likely result. Govern- 
ment grants to assist in the erection of buildings may 
possibly be needed, but in any case the first step must be 
the tax on unimproved value. On every ground, therefore, 
it is desirable that a bold and comprehensive measure 
should be brought forward, and it is to be hoped that the 
Liberal Government, with such a magnificent opportunity, 
will be courageous and clear-sighted enough to do so. 

While I am writing on this question, perhaps I may 
be allowed to add one point more. That is to enter a pro- 
test against the prevailing disposition to mix up the ques- 
tion of land value taxation with schemes for granting 
additional powers to municipalities to acquire land, and 
all kinds of “tax or take” ideas. Those who advocate such 
schemes probably forget that the taxation of land values 
would give to municipalities greatly enhanced powers for 
the acquisition of land at fair value, just as it would give 
to individuals enhanced powers. At all events, I submit 
that taxation should come first, and any further scheme 
should wait until the results of such taxation are visible. 

Any scheme of compulsory expropriation could only 
be defended if it were universal. To give to municipalities 
powers to single out individual landowners as victims of any 
expropriation scheme would be dangerous and oppressive. 
~—Yours, etc., 


JAMES FAIRLIE. 





COMING OF VENUS. 


UT ot the shimmering south 
With hair that streamed like fire 

And a sanguine rose her mouth 

Came thy heart’s desire — 
And the languour and the weariness were slain 
And life that had been lived and died in vain 
Rose, like the towering glory without stain 

Of the lyre. 


By the highest of the fountains 
Where grey ridges tower behind 
On the pine thronged mountains 
As she came down the wind— 
All the wondering shepherds looked afar and knew her 
And they flocked as birds in autumn time unto her 
Joy to find. 


O her limbs were silver fire 

And the wind was in her hair 
And they knew their heart's desire 

And they found her fair— 
Sweet as when the heart of summer pours her bocn 
And the nightingales are wild beneath the moon 
And the fragrance and the melodies of June 

Fill the air. 

F. B. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


WHERE IGNORANT ARMIES CLASH BY 
NIGHT. 


HAVE been honoured by my friend the editor with 
the commission to write the “literary causerie” 
for the week, on the subject of the second part of Mr. 
Hardy’s Dynasts.* Now, a ‘‘literary causerie” sug- 
gests something chatty and comfortable on some nice, 
warm, old-fashioned theme like Charles Lamb, or the 
Elizabethans, or the last minor poet. But 7he Dynastés 
puts the critic face to face with the living problem of 
a new form of art, a new method of historical present- 
ment, withal so exactly suited to the mood of our age, 
that we are sure to see in the literature of the coming 
century many partial adaptations both of its form and 
of its spirit. It is seed in the soil. In its influence on 
other writers it may surpass not only the ninety-and- 
nine ‘‘ imitative” books of the year, but also the great 
“inimitable” individualists like Browning, Carlyle, 
or Mr. Meredith. The critic, therefore, cannot ‘‘ chat” 
comfortably about Zhe Dynasts, any more than Mr. 
Birrell can chat about the Education Bill. 

But I must be allowed to make one remark 
in the ‘‘causerie” vein. It is very nice of our 
veteran novelists to write poems about Napoleon in 
their declining years; but why will they always call 
him Napoléon ? By God’s grace we beat him at 
Waterloo, and took him at sea, and kept him at 
St. Helena, and have therefore as good a right of 
conquest to call him plain English Napdleon, as we 
have to pronounce “Cressy” and ‘‘ Agingcaught,” 
and the ‘‘ Armaida.” But if the right of conquest be 
dismissed as fanciful, there is a better reason. The 
phenomenon which we English call Napoleon, is one of 
the dozen great things in the world; he is so great 
that he belongs first to all mankind, and only secondly 
to the Latin races. He is like the sea, or Julius Cesar, 
or the Pope. He is so constantly on all tongues that 
he has a right to a different name in every great lan- 
guage of the earth. 

And, further, the English word Napoleon happens 
to be a very much finer sounding word than the French 
Napoléon. In pronouncing the French, we may not 
linger on the second syllable long enough to give it 
the grand reverberation of battle. 


* Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice, he came.” 


Yes, in English it is cannon—Napo-o-oleon. But in 
French it is mere musketry popping —Nap-o-lé-on. (The 
Italian Napoleone is good, for the fourth syllable can 
be grandly stressed.) Two of the finest words in the 
English language are Napoleon and Isazah: long may 
they reverberate among us—the one like the boom 
of cannon, the other like the prophet’s cry over the 
desert hills. 


The Dynasts is an historical play in three parts 
of six acts each. This second part deals with 
the years 1806-10. I will for the present defer 
speaking of the technical innovations which make 
this drama so remarkable in the history of literature. 
Let us consider first his poetical attitude towards the 





*THE Dynasts: A Drama. By Thomas Hardy. Part Il. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 1906. 





events which he narrates. He shows a most vivid 
poetical grasp of the geographical picturesque in rela- 
tion to history; that, I think, is the most original 
merit of Zhe Dynasts, and I shali speak of it below 
a propos of his stage-directions. Next, he has an 
infinite pity for the little life of man, so sickly strug- 
gling, so soon and often so cruelly crushed out, so 
quickly moved to tenderness, to wrath, to baseness, to 
self-sacrifice—a feeling of pity very much akin to that 
of Carlyle in his more humane mood. It is this feeling 
that inspired Mr. Hardy's two greatest poems—7he 
Souls of the Slain (in Poems of the Past and Present) 
and The Tramp Woman's Tragedy (North American 
Review, November, 1903). Indeed, the Napoleonic 
period no doubt commended itself to the author of 
Tess, not only because of its peculiar adaptability to 
picturesque geographic treatment but also because of 
the range it affords for sheer human pity. (He has 
not yet treated the horrible Franco-Spanish side of the 
Peninsular War. Perhaps he will treat it in the third 
part, and if he does so, let him first drink deep of 
fathomless woe, by looking, if he can bear to look, 
on Goya’s Los Desastres de la Guerra.) 

And yet there is another element in the period, 
well fitted for poetic treatment, which Mr. Hardy has 
omitted. He detects no subterraneous growth towards 
better things, in the Napoleonic epoch—he sees only 
cosmopolitan massacre, organised apparently for no 
end save the ambitions of little ‘‘ Dynasts,” Corsican 
Hapsburg and other, but really at the haphazard 
dictate of the ‘‘ Immannet Will,” ‘‘ The purposive, 
unmotived, dominant Thing,” the non-moral God 
whom this poet believes to rule the universe blind- 


fold. 
“ Spirit of the Pities. 
“ Something within me aches to pray 
To some great Heart, to take away 
This evil day, this evil day ! 


“Chorus Ironic. 
“Ha-ha! That’s good. He'll pray to It :— 
But where do It’s compassions Sit ? 
Yea, where abides the heart of It ? 


“Is it where sky-fires flame and flit, 
Or solar craters spew and spit, 
Or ultra-stellar night-webs knit ?” (p. 276.) 


Now, without entering into the sphere of philosophy, 
it is at least fair to point out that the history of the 
Napoleonic period did really mean something for poor 
humanity, in spite of Napoleon and the other 
‘‘ Dynasts.” It broke up the ancien régime, so that 
after Waterloo all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men—(the nursery rhyme is somewhat musty). It 
founded the German and Italian nations. It made 
room for the new industrial world to grow, by 
sweeping away the feudal and clerical. It was the 
witches’ cauldron of the bubbling hell-broth, out of 
which rose the child with the cap of liberty on its head 
and the engine and book in its hands—the nineteenth 
century. Now we cannot expect Mr. Hardy to adopt 
an optimistic philosophy, but he might see that 
historically the Napoleonic period did happen (let us 
say) to mean something for the descendants of the 
wretched millions which it slew. And this is a fine 
theme for poetry. Mr. Hardy, in his pessimistic 
preoccupation, seems to have missed it. He very 
properly likes low life (one of his best scenes is ina 
Spanish cellar during Moore’s retreat to Corunna)— 
why did not he then give us the English Radicals, or 
the Napoleonic reforms working in Italy or Germany 
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(say a scene in the house of Mazzini's father!) There is 
too much in this second part about mere Dynasts. 
Dynasts are, indeed, the human counterparts of his 
‘*purposive, unmotived, dominant Thing” (Cobbett 
called them ‘*The Thing”) —but the people were, 
during this period, preparing to be no longer the sheep 
to these blind shepherds. The great industrial revolu- 
tion was going on in England. Better than any living 
writer Mr. Hardy could have given us, in one short 
scene, the pathos, the nobility, the tenderness, the 
horror of a starving weaver’s home—or of the factory 
children—the weaving of England’s war taxes, and the 
weaving also of the new world, of the English urban 
democracy which is in our day coming toits own. The 
Dynasts is too much a drum and trumpet history, none 
the less because it gives a full share to the wails of the 
wounded. 

Of course, I do not mean that Mr. Hardy is bound 
to treat of things which he does not feel. But other 
poets when they write of the Napoleonic period in 
prose and verse would do well to join to Mr. Hardy’s 
geographical picturesqueness and human pity (if, in- 
deed, they can attain to that), a perception that there 
was something much greater than battles and treaties 
going on all the time, that the first chords of a great 
new music might have been heard through all the 
Napoleonic roar in Europe—the birth, in England, of 
industrial democracy, in Europe of nationality and the 
desire for freedom. These things are not apparent to 
the Dynasts, but they would certainly be apparent to 
the supernatural spectators of the drama if those 
spectators were not pessimistically prejudiced. 

In the first part of Zhe Dynasts this lack of deeper 
historical interest was not felt, because the sea-story 
of Nelson and Villeneuve and the counterpoise of 
Austerlitz filled the heart and imagination throughout, 
and led up to agrand dramatic climax. But in part two 
Wagram is an anti-climax after Austerlitz, and Tala- 
vera after Trafalgar: Zhe Dynasts cease to suffice us, 
and we look round in vain for the peoples, who are only 
shown to us in the capacity of victims. 


I find that I have left myself but little space for 
considering the technical innovations introduced by 
Mr. Hardy into the artistic presentment of history. 
Yet this is the most original part of his work, and the 
part likely hereafter to bear most fruit in the writings 
of other men. A problem which will become more 
pressing as the centuries go by, is what to do with the 
ever increasing bulk of historical knowledge. It must be 
illuminated by the imagination. But in what form ? 
The answer is, in a thousand different forms, gradu- 
ating in freedom of treatment from the scientific 
monograph up to this form invented by Mr. Hardy, 
perhaps the freest possible where the narrative form is 
retained at all. Fortunately Mr. Hardy has not held 
himself free from the historical duty of knowing his 
authorities, or he would have failed in his attempt to 
present ‘‘la chose vue.” He possesses the true vision 
that grows only out of knowledge fructified by imagina- 
tion. But within the limits set by real knowledge of the 
events, his freedom of presentment is the widest possible. 

His first object, in which he has succeeded as no 
former writer has done in any form of literature, is to 
stir up the mingled feeling of curiosity, romance, pity, 
amusement, and healthy excitement which comes to 
us whenever we thoroughly realise what very different 


scenes are enacted on the earth’s surface, at the same 
hour, and sometimes even as the cause or result of the 
same events. It may be called ‘‘ the historical thrill.” 
Historians cften feel it, but have seldom the means to 
convey it to others. Carlyle conveyed it by dint of 
poetic genius. Mr. Hardy conveys it by high poetic 
talent and a machinery ingeniously constructed for the 
express purpose. The spectator is carried from scene 
to scene; now he is with the Dynasts in the Palace, 
now with the mob under their window, now in the mail 
coach, now outside the general’s tent, now (and this is 
Mr. Hardy’s great method) whisked up into the higher 
air to survey all the far-shining continents and the isles 
spread below, or dropping midway to earth to view a 
battlefield, and see the little columns of red and blue 
and white ants, with their tiny guns in their tiny 
hands, creeping towards each other through the 
olive and cork woods of Talavera, or spraying in rout 
over the Wagram plateau. He shows us his battles just 
as we see the model of Waterloo in the United Service 
Museum in Whitehall (that unique glory of polemo- 
graphic poetical art which all students of The Dynasts 
should at once visit). 

The transition from scene to scene is done very 
magnificently. It is not the theatre curtain, but the 
mists, or night itself which descends to cover the scene 
from the mind’s eye. Here is a typical stage- 
direction (p. 89). He wishes us to pass from a London 
Ministerial drawing-room to the entry of King Joseph 
Bonaparte into Madrid. This is how he does it: 


“ The reception-chamber [in London] is shut over by the 
night without, and the point of view rapidly recedes 
south, London, and its streets and lights, diminishing till 
they are lost in the distance, and its noise being succeeded 
by the babble of the Channel waves. 


“ ScENE IV. 
‘** Madrid and its Environs. 

“ The view is from the housetops of the city..... The 
sunburnt roofs, warm ochreous walls, and blue shadows of 
the capital, wear their usual aspect except for a few feeble 
attempts at decoration.” 


‘* The babble of the Channel waves” is good, And 
since Nelson (or rather in this second part Nelson’s 
invisible, ubiquitous ghost) is the real hero of Mr. 
Hardy’s Napoleonic drama, ‘‘the babble of waves” 
has historical as well as geographic significance. It 
is in such touches that this play excels. 

A flaire for the geographic picturesque in relation 
to history is the unfailing joy and resource of the 
traveller or the student who is lucky enough to possess 
it, whenever he climbs a hill or reads a history book. 
It is the great merit of Zhe Dynasts to cultivate that 
sense in us all. Even his chorus of supernatural 
beings, who will be judged differently according as we 
estimate the value of the sentiments they utter and the 
literary quality of the verse in which they express 
themselves—even the “chorus of the years”’ is best 
when it is most geographical. Thus the finale of the 
last act, on the eve of the invasion of Russia, is 
perhaps the finest poem in the book : 


“Why watch we here? Look all around 
Where Europe spreads her crinkled ground, 
From Osmanlee to Hekla’s mound, 

Look all around! 
Hark at the wind-combed Ural pines ; 
See how each, pendulum-wise, inclines ; 
Mark the clouds’ labyrinthine lines ; 
Behold the tumbling Biscay Bay ; 
The midland main in silent sway ; 
As urged to move them, so move they. 
No less through regal puppet-shows 
The rapt Determinator throes, 
That neither good nor evil knows !” 
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To which the Chorus of Pities replies as best it may : 
“ Yet It may wake and understand 
Ere Earth unshape, know all things, and 
With knowledge use a paintess hand, 
A Painless hand!” 


The philosophy may be open to dispute, but the 


geography is not. G. M. TREVELYAN. 





NERO. 

By Stephen Phillips. London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
A GREAT poet in a bitter-sweet Euripidean mood, loving 
his own kind but not the laws of their being, might make 
a tragedy in which Nero should play the part of one of 
those evil, irresponsible gods, Aphrodite or Dionysus, 
through whom Euripides aims a tragic criticism at life. 
And in some ways Nero would be a better instrument for 
such a criticism than any god; for the gods in the plays 
of Euripides were not made by men; but it was the folly 
of men that gave Nero the power to play with them. If 
there ever was a time when the philosopher had a right 
to think of life as a tragic farce, it was when Nero ruled 
the world. But that was also the time when the world 
first became aware of Christianity. The Pagan world 
reduced itself to an absurdity under Nero. The Christian 
world was then born. The imagination of a great poet, 
less embittered than Euripides, might be fired with that 
idea, though it would be difficult to express it in a play. 
Or he might, after all, think of Nero as a human being, 
and show how his poor, vain mind was possessed by 
Cesarean madness, like the mind of Caligula before him. 
But this, too, would be a theme rather for a novel than 
a play. In any case Nero is a subject fit only for a 
great poet. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips appears to have had several 
ideas about Nero floating vaguely in his mind. But none 
of them has made his play for him. His play was made 
by His Majesty's Theatre. You would think from read- 
ing it that it must have been composed upon the stage 
after a review of the properties and the company ; that it 
was first conceived in tableaux and curtains, and that 
then the words were written so as to connect these tab- 
leaux and curtains with each other. It begins, for in- 
stance, with a tableau in “the Great Hall in the Palace 
of the Cesars,” with a view of the city at the back. 
Claudius sleeps uneasily “on a cedarn couch.” Agrip- 
pina sits near with face turned towards an astrologer who 
watches the stars. “Locusta is crouching behind a 
pillar, right. A meteor strikes across the sky.” So far 
the stage directions. Claudius has but a poor part, for 
in the second line of the play we are told that he is dead. 
Whereupon Agrippina cries “ Locusta, take your price and 
steal away,” which she does. Then Agrippina explains to 
the audience : 


NERO. 


“This husband have I slain 
To lift unto the windy chair of the world 
Nero, my son.” 

It is all very businesslike, except that the word 
windy has no meaning there, but doubtless it was put in 
for poetry. The poetry, for the most part, is kept well 
under until Nero himself appears. He doesn’t come for 
some pages, but we get Seneca and Burrus very soon. 
Seneca is quite easy to manage. He is, of course, the 
philosopher who has a virtuous explanation for every 
mean trick he does. But in his Burrus Mr. Phillips is 
more daring. True, he salutes the corpse of Claudius as 
an honest old soldier should, but he soon shows himself as 
much as a casuist as Seneca. In fact, Mr. Phillips has 
reconstructed Burrus and damned him for the British 


public. But to proceed. The leitmotif of the play is first 
_ out by Seneca. “Suppose,” he says, speaking of 
ero: 


“Suppose this sesthete made omnipotent—” 
And he goes on to imagine that Nero: 

“An artist in omnipotence 
Uses for colour this ted blood of ours, 
Composes music out of dreadful cries, 
His orchestra our human agonies, 
His rhythms lamentations of the ruined, 
His poet's fire not circumscribed in words.” 


Seneca in’ this supposition shows considerable 
shrewdness, for that is exactly how Nero proceeds to 
behave; and the lines just quoted express the whole 
theme of the play. Mr. Phillips’s idea is to be himself an 
omnipotent szsthete, to compose music out of dreadful 
cries, and to have his fire not circumscribed in words but 
blazing away in real flames all over the back of the stage. 

Well, he may be an omnipotent esthete at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and ravish full houses with his music 
composed out of dreadful cries. and his lamentable 
rhythms ; but in cold print the spell of his omnipotence is 
broken, the poet’s fire never burns, the orchestra dwindles 
to one fiddle that plays old tunes rather badly, and the 
rhythms are often lamentable indeed. When Agrippina, 
for instance, says to Burrus : 


“You for the army answerable stand.” 


the only possible comment is that the remark would 
sound much better in prose. When Nero promises that: 
“This my hand which striketh down 
The oppressor and the tyrant from his seat 
Shall raise the afflicted and exalt the meek” 
we are not convinced. He was a bad poet, by all 
accounts, but even if he knew the Magnificat, which is 
unlikely, we cannot believe that he would have para- 
phrased it so. 

In dealing with the remarks of Nero in the play the 
critic is in a difficulty. Nero suffered, no doubt, from 
every literary vice; and, if we quote any lines of his 
against Mr. Phillips, he may answer that they were written 
to give an idea of Nero’s poetry, not of his. It is to be 
assumed, for instance, that when at the end Nero gazes at 
the conflagration, and talks like this: 

“ Now hear it, hear it! 
A hiss as of mighty serpents, 
The dry, licking, wicked tongues! 
Would’st thou sting the earth to death? 
What a career!” etc. 
It is to be assumed that this is not intended for abso- 
lute, but only for dramatic poetry. If so, there is a great 
deal too much of it. But Nero’s blank verse cannot escape 
thus, for it is exactly like the blank verse of all the other 
characters. They, too, are infected with all the literary 
vices. Poppa, for instance, a bad, bold woman, who 
glitters with guilty splendour and “appears behind in a 
gorgeous dress with white arms extended against the cur- 
tains” (see stage direction at end of 3rd act), Poppea, 
when she comes to die, remembers the Elizabethans and 
Mr. Swinburne, just like Nero: 
“The grave shall have these eyes, 
Which were the bliss of burning emperors. 
After what time, what labour, the high gods 
Builded the beauty of this body up! 


Now, at a whim, they shatter it! More light!! 
I'll catch the last of the sun.” 


There are, of course, hints of the Early Christians in the 
play. There ought to be an ancient British chieftain 
converted by Acte; but perhaps there wasn’t room for 
him. There ought also to have been Petronius, and Mr. 
Phillips has been gravely remiss in omitting him. He 
could not have died in his bath, perhaps, nor could he 
well have read extracts from the “ Satyricon,” but he might 
have made a speech something like this, say, at the bath- 
room door: 


“ Aha! my westhete made omnipotent. 

I you escape! I, once the arbiter 

Of elegant Rome, now go down to a place 
Where elegancies are not! Bring my slaves 
That I may punish them or them reward, 

As they deserve, and break that crystal vase— 
Nero hath anguished for it long. But now 
For poetry. Now am I going down 

Into my bath—and further—I am going 

To bathe in Lethe, in the forgetful river. 

The oblivious stream! The unreminiscent tide! 
Now, in my bath, I’ll me incarnadine, 

Pass through pink death-pangs paling into puce 
An azure agony in ardour ending 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed.” 


It would be rather pretty and work well into the play 
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if Petronius were possessed by a hopeless passion for Acte. 


He could then remark to her: 
“Almost persuad’st thou me 
To be a Christian.” : ; ; 
Anyhow, his absence is a serious want in an otherwise 
very complete exhibition. A, CLuTTon-BRock. 





QUO VADIS? 
A Mopern Symrostum. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: 
Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. ; 

“Quo Vapis?” is the question which Mr. Dickinson, in all 
his writings, is asking of the modern world. With a de- 
tachment rare in modern literature, standing aside from 
the noise and dust of the struggle, he examines all the 
changes which are coming upon human life in the light 
of the end. He never accepts the formulas and party 
cries which serve for most men as protection against the 
disquietude of thought. He never loses interest in the 
actual play and complications of human experience, as it 
sweeps forward, as if impelled down some irresistible cur- 
rent, into ever new conditions of being. He possesses a sym- 
pathy which can understand points of view exceedingly 
various. Above all, he challenges the praise of progress 
with an apprehension of values drawn from all the great 
experience of the past. Greece especially gives him his 
standard of human excellence. From a later age 
come the conception of solidarity and the demand for 
compassion. And in the new sentiment of a modern 
world he has understood the longing that human life shall 
become serene and desirable, not for the few solitary and 
isolated individuals who can attain, but in the multitude 
whose function through so many centuries has been that 
of patience and humility. 

Thirty years ago that extraordinary, brilliant work, 
The New Republic, reflected the various competing 
ideals of an alert and eager period of ‘change. The New 
Renaissance was in the flood tide of its progress ; and the 
main figures introduced into Mr. Mallock’s pages—Jowett, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Arnold, Kuskin, and others—voiced the 
advance and the reaction associated with the enormous 
development of the natural sciences. A Modern Sym- 
posium represents an attempt to-day to deal with a 
different world. The methods are indeed distinct. 
In each a country house is the scene of action in which 
are collected various types of opinion. In each Nature 
forms a background full of silence and appeal; an element 
judging, quietly but unfalteringly, the noise and effort of 
all transitory things. But Mr. Dickinson substitutes rhe- 
toric for dialogue. The discussion is carried on in a 
series of speeches. Prominent leaders of thought 
are introduced under scarcely veiled disguises— 
Lord Salisbury, Gladstone, Disraeli, Henry Sidg- 
wick, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Wells, and others. 
But the centre of interest has shifted from the ultimate 
problems of philosophy to the fashioning of human 
society and the possibilities of life in the days to come. 
The subject has passed from the scaling of the heights 
of heaven in determination to attain, at any hazard, the 
secret of man’s being and destiny, to the consideration of 
how man can make the best of this poor business of life 
in which he finds himself situate for a brief space of years. 
It is the progress of a generation ; fatigued by its enormous 
efforts towards the penetration of ultimate mysteries, 
baffled and confused by a new knowledge whose affirma- 
tions it finds no power of co-ordinating with the elements 
which humanity desires to find behind the veil of material 
things ; and settling down amid the abysses of space and 
unfathomable time to the humbler work of the cultiva- 
tion of its garden. 

Of the necessity for attention to such cultivation 
none of Mr. Dickinson’s characters have any doubt at all. 
So many thousand years after the “Symposium” was 
written man is still found contemplating with a kind of 
tragic despair the ruins of his own creation. Not only in 
this vision does the awakening twentieth century find itself 
unable to attain its desires of human perfection ; it is still 
profoundly uncertain of what this perfection should con- 


sist. A vein of ultimate criticism of human life itself 
runs through all Mr. Dickinson’s brilliant pages. The old 
lights have fallen. To glorify God and enjoy Him for ever 
has ceased to be an intelligible human ideal. Some find 
refuge in political activity. Some in the consolations of 
art. Some in social effort designed to mitigate the suf- 
fering of the world. Others accept the conception which 
Mr. Dickinson finds the creed of a new race, that 
“ Acceleration” is itself an ultimate good; not realising 
that when the question once becomes importunate, “to 
what end all this feverish activity,” the whole structure 
must collapsé into dust and ashes. Liberty, strong Govern- 
ment, Democracy, Imperialism, material comfort, reli- 
gious exaltation, the diffusion of happiness, the organisa- 
tion of society to eliminate waste, the desirable life of the 
few based on the slave labour of the many; all these are 
advocated by Mr. Dickinson’s speakers, and all are sub- 
ject to such criticism as leaves them for the most part 
empty and void. 

The politicians are allowed the first parade. The Tory 
statesman who believes in inequality and hates the whole 
Democratic movement explains his disgust with the 
courses of the modern world. “The England that is” is 
his mournful conclusion (a paraphrase of Lord Derby's 
declaration to Lord Granville after the last Franchise Bill), 
“will last my time ; the England that is to be does not in- 
terest me, and it is as well that I should have nothing 
to do with directing it.” Remenham, the Liberal, replies 
in glowing meaningless sentences. Here Mr. Dickinson 
seems to be but caricaturing the position of Gladstone. 
But this appearance may be in reality but evidence of the 
change that has come upon political ideas since these 
sentiments received a universal approval. Mendoza, with 
his “sinister Jewish face,” has little difficulty in making 
havoc amongst the sanguine ideas of the eighteen-sixties. 
His contribution is criticism on a background of cynicism, 
the whole charged with a profound disbelief in human 
progress and attainment. “We shall pass and a new 
generation will succeed us, a generation to whom our 
ideals will be irrelevant, our catchwords empty, our con- 
troversies unintelligible.” The discussion passes from the 
political to the social plane, by way of the demand for 
elaboration of society’s organisation from the scientific 
Socialist, and the fierce assertion of the law’s defiance from 
the philosophical anarchist. “The universal ease and 
comfort which may thus be disseminated throughout 
society will have been purchased dearly at the price of the 
soul.” 

Later speakers complain that it is not systems of 
Government which are deficient, but “the niggardliness 
of Nature and the greed of men.” A biologist demands 
science in the direction of human life—the breeding of 
the Superman, or, at least, the improvement of the envi- 
ronment into which the children are thrown. A journalist 
offers a nightmare vision of the future in an experience 
of America and a prophecy that at such a place of torment 
all the modern world will ultimately arrive. “ America is 
the land of quantity, while Europe is that of quality.” 
“Thanks to Europe America has never been powerless in 
the Face of Nature: therefore has never felt Fear; there- 
fore never known Reverence: and therefore never expe- 


rienced Religion.” “ As in the history of Europe religion 


has underlain every other activity, she has sloughed off, 
along with it, the whole European system of spiritual life.” 
“Literature and Art do not exist across the Atlantic.” 
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“The spirit of Art is disinterested contemplation, while 
that of America is cupidous acquisition.” “Though they 
calculate, they never think ; though they invent, they never 
discover ; and though they talk, they never converse.” The 
Americans “have rejected the whole European scheme 
of values.” ‘The real end is acceleration. “To be always 
moving and always moving faster, that they think is the 
beatific life.” | With such mordant criticism does Mr. 
Dickinson express his profound discontent with a new 
race, “ laughing loud with the ache of great possessions,” 
and estimating in terms of economic values the achieve- 
ments of mankind. 

A pessimist protests in musical lament that 
he plays only under compulsion the wretched game 
of life. An optimist finds in the experience of life 
itself, the mere thrill of being, some unchallengeable good. 
A member of a governing aristocracy protests that value 
in life can only come to the few, and at the expense 
of the many; finding no great civilisation not based on 
iniquity. A member of the Society of Friends replies 
tu this typical pagan with the assertion of the Inner 
Light lighting all men. And the book concludes, as the 
summer dawn breaks after the long night, with a kind of 
mystical rhapsody, in which the author, summarising his 
experience, finds humanity marching through the dark- 
ness, “not for the valleys nor for the forests nor the 
pastures.” “Science hangs in a yoid of nescience, a 
planet turning in the dark. But across that void Faith 
builds the ford that leads to Olympus and the Eternal 
Gods.” 

A Modern Symposium is a work of peculiar interest 
and sincerity. The speeches are full of striking phrases 
and criticisms: the style throughout of a singlar charm 
and attraction. ‘Those who are prepared to stand aside 
and think for a moment—think also fearlessly, without 
deceit, “ without opium”—will welcome this outline of 
adventure in the kingdoms of the Soul. 





FICTION. 


Tue Firtu Queen. By Ford Madox Hueffer. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1906. 6s. 


THE HatTaNeE. A Tale of Burman Superstition. By Arthur 
Eggar. London: John Murray. 1906. 6s. 
IN one respect, The Fifth Queen moves our admiration 
as strongly as in another it leaves us critical. In all that 
telates to the presentation of this most artful and vivid 
picture of Tudor’ England, and to this clever interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the days when Catholic and Lutheran 
struggled for the mastery under Henry VIII. and Mary, 
Mr. Hueffer has scored a remarkable triumph. We all 
know what the ordinary Enclish historical novel is like ; 
how laboriously studied is the atmosphere, how carefully 
and awkwardly archeological details are sprinkled over the 
pages to give an air of reality to scenes and characters 
that are patently modern in feeling. Mr. Hueffer’s 
historical novel is not of this school, and _ what- 
ever the cautious historian may think of his Crom- 
well, his Katharine Howard, his Cranmer, and 
his Henry VIII., they are not modern people 
and they do breathe the spirit of their time. How 
far are they reallv individuals, and how far do they con- 
vince us? That is the question we have to answer; the 
question that we answer by saying that they have for us 
the merit and the disillusionment of historical figures in 
a great pageant, who are sometimes bidden to stand out 
of the ranks and talk to us when the artist, at all costs, 
should have kept them moving in the procession. To 
dwell on the main strength of this novel first, it is extraor- 
dinarily picturesque and living in the breadth and flow 
of its scenes in the whole illusion of the atmosphere so 
naturally conjured before us. We step into the streets of 
Tudor London with our author, and everything that we 
see or touch—the people, the houses, the crowds and 
their actions, their manners, gestures, and attitudes—all 
are as natural and instinct with life, all as easy and 
characteristic and full of peculiar flavour, as the spec- 
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tacle of any great foreign town that we might find our- 
selves to-morow. But Mr. Hueffer’s visual sense is 
far in excess of his psychological insight, or, rather, 
we might say that he has psychological insight, but that 
he is a poor critic of his own strong tendency to roman- 
ticise. This, we think, explains why his ,Picture of his 
period and his interpretation of its spint, taken as a 
whole, are so convincing, and why so much of his 
characters’ talk is so much in the air, so arbitrary, and 
at times so full of false notes. It is not curious, there- 
fore, that our author has succeeded much better in 
presenting to us lifelike figures of his two chief 
characters, Cromwell and Henry VIII., than with minor 
characters, such as Udall, Throckmorton the spy, and 
Culpepper, where his imagination has let itself loose. 
The author has instinctively recognised that a weak or 
impossible Henry VIII. or Cromwell would destroy the 
whole historical illusion, and he has been rewarded for 
the pains he has taken by the solidity and depth of mean- 
ing in their figures. Cromwell, in especial, is a piece of 
careful portrait painting which deserves to live, so subtly 
is the masterful force of his character contrasted with 
the natural wiliness of his far-seeing and suspicious 
nature. Henry VIII., too, is a most lifelike figure, so 
cleverly has the author emphasised the hesitancy of the 
man surfeited with power, oppressed by the cares of 
State, finding in every man a tool, fearful of the new 
politcal combinations created by the success of his 
own policy. Had Mr. Hueffer succeeded with the 
minor figures, and with Katharine Howard ani 
Lady Mary, as he has succeeded with Henry ari 
Cromwell, The Fifth Queen would have been an artistic 
achievement beyond dispute; but we are by no means 
convinced by the scenes of palace intrigue, in which 
Katharine is made to serve the purpose of Bishop 
Gardiner, of Cromwell’s spy Throckmorton, and of Lady 
Mary. The scenes between these characters and Katha- 
rine are all highly ingenious—much too ingenious, in 
short. They all talk too much, too violently; they all 
run on in the same strain, they are all marvellously indis- 
creet—Bishop Gardiner with Katharine, im The 
House of Eyes, 1., Throckmorton with Katharine in the 
Cellar scene, etc. All the minor characters know too 
much (p. 218, for example), rave too much (p. 237), and 
are excessively romantic in their moods and their man- 
nerisms (pp. 247, 47, 78, 184, 185, 187, 267), etc. We 
lay stress on this, for the author does not seem to realise 
that improvisation, however clever, is fatal if it is not in 
character, and the minor characters are continually im- 
provising. However, improvise as they may by habit, and 
occasionally at random, they cannot destroy the illusion 
of the whole picture, which in its picturesque force, 
human breadth, and in its marvellously clever atmo 
sphere is the most interesting, and, in some respects, is 
the most original historical novel given us for years by 
an English writer. It is difficult to select one in particu- 
lar from so many of its brilliant scenes, but the following 
is a fair example of the author's powers of description: 
“Cromwell mounted the steps with a slow gait and an 
arrogant figure. Under the river arch eight of his gentle- 
men waited upon him, and in the garden the torches of 


his men showed black yew trees cut like peacocks, clipped 
thiedges like walls in the archways above the broad and 


tiled paths and fountains that gleamed and trickled as if - 


secr in the heavy and bitter night. He entered 
his door. In the ante-room two men in his livery re- 
moved his outer furs deftly so as not to hinder his walk. 
Before the fire of his large room a fair boy knelt to pull 
off his jewelled gloves, and Hanson, one of his secretaries, 
unclasped from his girdle the corded bag that held the 
Privy Seal. He laid it on a high stand between two tall 
candles of wax upon the long table. 

“The boy went with the gloves and Hanson disap- 
peared silently behind the dark tapestry in the further 
corner. Cromwell was meditating above a fragment of 
flaming wood that the fire had spat out far into the tiled 
forehearth. He pressed it with ‘his foot gently towards 
the blaze of wood in the chimney. 

“His plump hands were behind his back, his long upper 
lip ceaselessly caressed it fellow, moving as one line of 
a snake’s coil glides above another. The January wind 
crept round the shadowy room behind the tapestry, and 
as it quivered stags seemed to leap over bushes, bounds 


to spring in pursuit, and a crowned Diana to move her 
arms, taking an arrow from a quiver behind her shoulder. 
The tall candles guarded the bag of the Privy Seal, they 
fluttered and made the gilded heads on the rafters have 
sudden grins on their faces that represented kings with 
flowered crowns, queens with their hair combed back on 
to pillows, and pages with scolloped hats. Cromwell 
stepped to an aumbry, where there were a glass of wine, 
a manohet of bread, and a little salt. He began to eat, 
dipping pieces of bread into the golden salt-cellar. The 
face of a queen looked down just above his head with 
her eyes wide open as if she were amazed, thrusting her 
head from a cloud. J 

“*Why, I have outlived three queens,’ he said to him- 
self, and his round face resignedly despised his world and 
his times. He had forgotten what anxiety felt like be- 
cause the world was so peopled with blunderers and timid 
fools full of hatred.” (p. 27-) 


There are some excellent descriptions of Burmese 
native life in The Hatanee, the theme of which might be 
paraphrased from the Burmese boat song—Loo-la, Cha-la. 
(Are we men, or are we tigers?) The Hatanee is a 
terrible beast, half man half tiger, who, according to the 
Burmese legends, possesses occult powers and is, in fact, 
a witch or wizard in disguise. Mr. Eggar certainly suc- 
ceeds in thrilling us with his description of the first meet- 
ing between his English hero and this terrible monster, but 
his explanation of the mystery of the creature’s existence 
comes like a douche of cold water on our heated imagina- 
tions. Like the Burmese natives in the story, we rather 
resent the prosaic explanation, and as an artist the author 
would have done better to have introduced inexplicable 
features into the episode, so that the thrill might have 
lingered with us after closing the book. Mr. Eggar, how- 
ever, has the straightforward point of view of the English 
official, and he gets closest to Burmese human nature in 
his descriptions of the manly qualities of Ba Saw, the 
fierce athlete and village champion of the district. So 
far as descriptions of boat races, village festivals, and 
sporting Burmese scenes can take us Mr. Eggar is 
very readable, and his picture may be used as a useful 
corrective to Mr. Fielden’s Zhe Soul of a People. 





We have received a number of specimen copies 
of Messrs. Dent’s new series called “Every Man's 
Library,” a series the object of which is to pro- 
vide at a small cost a collection of all the great per- 
manent works of English literature. The series contain 
biographies such as Boxilli; children’s books, such as 
Hans Andersen; translations from the classics, such asthe 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius ; essays and criticisms, such 
as Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria; fiction, not only of 
the older novelists but of writers as recent as Charles 
Reade and Anthony Trollope; theology, poetry, and 
drama. Each volume is published at 1s. net, in cloth, 
and 2s. net in leather, and contains a short introduction or 
editorial note by a writer of repute. The bindings are 
neat, the print clear, and the paper good. Altogether the 
series is one of which the publishers have a right to be 
proud ; and nothing could be better at the price. 
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which have not previously beea reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list 
of the principal works of the Artist. 38. 6d. net 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 

Everarp MeyneLt. Artuor Bett. 

PRA ANGELICO. By Epccumse BYRNE - = JONES. By Matcorm 


STALEY. 
ph ed LIPPI. By P. J. 
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Pyvis DE cHa B 
DE CHAVANNES. y 


DANTE bans pe L ROSSETTI. 
LATER “Wonk “OF TITIAN. 


BOTTICELLI. By Richarp Davey, 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By 
A. L. Bacpry. 
CONSTABLES SKETCHES. 
y Sir James D. Livton, R.1. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bavory. 


GOZZOLI. By Hvex Sroxes. 
RAPHAEL. By Epvecumse Stacey. 





VAN DYCK. By Hvou Sroxss. By Henry M 
G.F.WATTS. By Dr. R. Panto. |PHE PRE- RAPHAELITE 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Axtave| BROTHERHOOD. By J. Exxest 


Bett. PuyTuian. 
Studio.—"' Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series _ devoted ,te the Great 
— : 


Masters troubl 
has been taken to secu: re repreductions way gh gp hey ~~ A. 5 
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3 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE HEALERS. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


A_YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 


ELLEN GLASGOW. 
THE SHADOW OF LIFE. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDCWICK, 
CURAYL. 


UNA L, SILBERRAD. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL 
GOOD MEN, 


Studies in Christian Ethics. 


By H. W. GARROD, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CITIES OF PAUL. 
Beacons of the Past rekindled by the Present. 
By WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, Author of “ Ancient 
Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


net. 
SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
(476-1900). 
By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. With Map. 
Moe 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 
By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON. With Maps, Plans, 


and Illustrations of the well-known topographical land- 
marks of Shakespeare’s Day. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF 
THE PILGRIMS. 


By the late HENRY MARTYN DEXTER, D.D., LL.D., 
and his Son, MORTON DEXTER, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
158. net. 


REASON IN SCIENCE. 


Being the Fifth and Concluding Volume of “‘ The Life ot 
Reason; or, The Phases of Human Progress.’ By 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, Assistant Professor in Philosophy 
at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ON TEN PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Second Impression. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS 


(1870-1900). 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. With numerous Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Second Impression. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS: 


Selected Poems by Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier. Edited 
with Notes, Reference Lists, and Biographical Sketches, 
by CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D, With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL : 
By sy FERRIS GRi GREENSLET. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: 
Their Design, “ea and Working by Steam, Oil, 
and a ag rE, W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.LC.E., 
M.I.M.E., M.LE.E., &c. Vol. II. now ready, bringing this 
exhaustive treatise of the subject up to date. Fully Illus- 
trated. Price 42s. net. 
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ENGLISH POLICY THROUGH GERMAN 


SPECTACLES. 


THE TRADE Po.icy OF GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES 


SINCE 1860. By Carl J. Fuchs. Translated by Constance 
Archibald. With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. Parker 
Smith. London: Macmillan and Co. 1905. 


THERE is a good deal of fun to be had from ploughing 
through a hundred pages or so—we cannot recommend 
more—of this pompous and ignorantly learned book, now 
rescued from its obscurity and translated into English 
(twelve years after its time) as an aid to Tariff Reform. 
We say “ignorantly learned” because, though Professor 
Fuchs has dug and delved in English Blue Books as only 
Germans burdened with a fantastical theory they hope to 
prove can dig and delve, he has quite misunderstood 
England and English sentiment. To him the Imperial 
Federation League seems a tremendous organisation, Sir 
Howard Vincent is a great statesman whose exploits have 
to be carefully recorded, and the Times newspaper is “ the 
barometer of public opinion.” The official idea of the 
German Professor is that Great Britain must imitate as 
best it can the German Zollverein ; and, consequently, Pro- 
fessor Fuchs declares, in a new preface, that he sees in 
Mr. Chamberlain the great statesman who is to produce 
this imitation. Professor Fuchs’ wide reading in the 
more foolish literature of Imperialism has led him 
into false statements and absurdities, which are really 
too numerous to note. As a sample, however, we may 
take his announcement (p. 391) that: 


“The English Free Trade School now fears nothing so 
much as a transition to Free Trade, or to a moderate Pro- 
tective policy, on the part of England’s great industrial 


” 


rivals! 





WALES. - 
IN THE MARCH AND BorRDERLAND OF WALES. By A. G. 
Bradley. With sketches by W. M. Meredith. London: 
Constable. 1os. 6d. 


Mr. Brap.ey describes the task which he has set himself 
in this book as the record of a “literary ramble,” and it 
would be difficult to give to it a better title. For though 
its pages are full of history—national, county, and parish 
—though they teem with facts—architectural, topographi- 
cal, personal—these items of information are merely illus- 
trations to “a long summer’s wanderings,” not always un- 
accompanied by a rod and line. By such a system as 
this the March and Borderland gains charm. Historical 
personages are seen in their county and even in their 
parish relationships, and a gulf which is often wide enough 
to separate a national leader from a territorial magnate is 
bridged by the rambler who knows them both familiarly 
and shows them to us as the same man. The story of 
national growth, through personal effort and strife, is much 
more entertaining when we read it, as here, in the romance 
of a family, in a ruined castle, in a parish church. And 
the author gains our trust and sympathy so much more 
fully when he is evidently filled with a love for the land- 
scape and has a sympathetic eye. 

The story of Fulke Fitzwarrene, who, covered with a 
rusty helmet, armed with an ancient battle-axe, and 
mounted on a draught horse, overcame four knights, 
shows how well Mr. Bradley can use old family documents 
to enliven his pages. His critical treatment of all his 
material throughout makes us feel in very safe hands. 
Speaking of Arthur's Stone in Gower, for instance, he 
says: 

“The appearance so affected the mental equilibrium of 
one mid-nineteenth century author that he wrote of it thus: 
‘Alone in its glory! alone beneath the blue canopy when 
countless stars gem the empyrean vault! alone when the 
whirlwind curls over the mountain and the thunder shakes 
the valley and the lightning tears the hill!’ If a cromlech 
does crawl down betimes to drink at neighbouring lake or 
river, which Arthur’s Stone, I believe, has been seen to 
do, there seems no reason to suspect it of the thirst for 


society indirectly implied in the outburst of this ecstatic 
person!” 


Mr. Bradley’s experience in the caverns of the Mellte 
was in striking contrast with the sumptuous arrangements 


of electric lights and other conveniences in the bowels 
of the earth at Cheddar and such haunts of the modern 
explorer. The whole account, beginning with the invita- 
tion from “a young man with a camera and his wife,” is 
very whimsically told. Of course, we know that he and 
his companion will emerge, even if the other two continue 
photographing the darkness till this day, for has not the 
book been issued, and are we not told at the blackest 
moment that “in the cheerful bar parlour of the inn at 
Ystradfellte an hour afterwards we were assured that 
this stygian flood (the Mellte) was bottomless.” But to 
lose one’s way in a subterranean cavern with two candle 
ends for lights was an exciting adventure before which the 
sixteen miles an hour down hill behind an unknown mare 
which succeeded pales into insignificance. 

Mr. Meredith’s admirable drawings, their lavish 
number indicating a love for the work, must not be over- 
looked. They are primarily architectural, and in this 
respect exhibit a fidelity which is the first requirement in 
a topographical book. But fidelity may be artistic as well 
as jejune ; and the artist here catches in many of his best 
drawings the spirit of poetry, the lingering with affection 
of the living eye on the slowly decaying memorials of a 
Stirring past. 





AN EXCELLENT BOOK OF CRITICISM. 


THE NOVELS oF Henry James. By Elizabeth Cary. London: 

Put nan’s Sons. 
THE work of Mr. James is considered and analysed under 
five heads—his attitude towards the American character, 
his sensitiveness to the spirit of place, the part that wealth 
plays in his words, the peculiar quality of his imagination, 
and lastly the philosophy which lies behind his picture of 
the world. 


This is a surprisingly acute and systematic piece of 
criticism. Mr. James is the most difficult of great novelists 
to criticise. There-are so many things to say about him, 
so many interesting things; but they are all hard to say 
at once with the precision which will satisfy the man of 
generalising common-sense, and at the same time with the 
intensity, which will interest the real admirers of Mr. 
James’s work. Miss Cary sounds up and down these 
shadowy seas of thought and observation with admirable 
patience and insight. She has brought back with her 
a very serviceable chart. We cannot do better in a short 
space than quote in haphazard order a few of her nota- 
tions : , 

“No one has ever more justly drawn the relations of 

obligation and gratitude.” 

She notes the talent “for producing an intensity of in- 

terest by means incorruptibly quiet.” 

Speaking of the American, she says, “It illustrates the 

choice of adventure commonly made by Mr. James, that 


history begins after the material difficulties are 


sur- 
mounted.” 


She notes his fondness of contrasting the inner deli- 
cacy of spiritual courtesy with the politesse “stérile et 
rampante,” attaching only to fhe surface of behaviour : 

“No writer has been more haunted by the compatibility 
of gentleness with the firmer qualities of the spirit.” 

“Tn nearly all the novels the important part of the web 
is furnished by the ability or inability of the characters to 
gratify their imagination.” 

She comments upon his genius for surprising senti- 
ment at its source, upon his sympathy with failure; but 
it must be failure “based on deliberate choice between 
obvious arrival and subtle detention in the journey to- 
ward accomplishment.” Lastly, she says: 

‘‘The great point made by them all (the failures), as well 
as by the images of success is that genuine satisfactions are 
tremendously expensive; that either in life or art or money 
they cost prodigiously.” 

Readers of Henry James will recognise how true 
that is. On every page of this book he will find cri- 
ticisms as just and appropriate as these we have quoted. 
It is a book worth reading and re-r2ading. 











